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Documentary information from every 
corner of the earth is at your fingertips on 
Microfilm. In the Spencer Microfilm Reader 
this material may be read as conveniently as a book. 
Based on a careful study by the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning, the reader is unusually simple, practical, 
and efficient. It consists of an opaque screen, shadow box, and 
high quality projector which produces a brilliant, sharp, and un- 

distorted image. 
The Spencer Microfilm Reader accom- 









modates long or short lengths of 
35mm or 16mm microfilm atI5X. 
It is low priced and available 
for immediate delivery. 
For literature write 


Dept. B91. 


American @ Optical 
COMPANY 

Scientific Instrument Division 

Buffalo 15, New York 


anupacturers of te SPENCER eientific Instruments 
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The Eyes of America 
Turn to California 


On January 24, 1848 occurred the incident that set into action the vigorous 
and decisive western movement, known as the Gold Rush. Reflecting ‘the 
drama of this great event in this centennial year are these three Stanford books. 


MOTHER LODE ALBUM 


( 


ah by Otheto Weston 
yt — a y 
” ( ¢ vs ee No other part of California so typified the feverish 
So a cS excitement and high adventure of Gold Rush days 
(3K = as the Mother Lode country. In this handsome 
<n a : 

ys <S SH volume, Otheto Weston has gathered a rich store 

} i E anes » ’ . 
: a = Metta of the Mother Lode’s past glory in excellent 


documentary photographs and salty, informative 
commentary. $5.00 








SAN FRANCISCO IS YOUR HOME 


by Samuel Dickson 


Samuel Dickson, popular NBC raconteur, gathers in this 
book a choice collection of fascinating personalities whose 
lives, lived from Gold Rush days to the time of the city’s 
coming of age after the earthquake of 1906, gave fame and 
color to this “most cosmopolitan of cities.” Illustrated by 
Mallette Dean. $3.50 

















GOLD, GUNS & GHOST TOWNS 
| by W. A. Chalfant 


The gold-crazy west as seen through the sharp 
oy eyes of an old time editor is the theme of this 
entertaining collection of bonanza yarns. Miners 
and naturalists, historians and crackpots, desert 


Nj rats and “heathen Chinee” people these tales of 





legend and fact. Illustrated. $3.00 


STAN FOR D 





UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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ELECTRIC ERASER 


This six-ounce, compact elec- 
tric eraser pays for itself in time 
saved! Equipped with a flash- 
light type switch; Bake-lite 
shock-proof case; air-cooled. 
Brushes and erasers easily re- 
placed. No oiling required. Either 
A.C. or D.C. Eight foot cord in- 
cluded. 

No. 914D Electric Eraser (with 
twelve erasers) __---- : $15.00 
No. 914-5 Extra Ink Erasers 


© 108 ~—~-------------< oe 112 $. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS 
No. 914-6 Extra Pencil Erasers 82 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 
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Librarians! 


a 


? BUDGET 

















LET US HELP YOU STRETCH YOUR BOOK BUDGET! 


@ Same Liberal Discounts on Large or Small Orders 

© Money-Saving Slightly-Used Copies of Current Books 
Adult Books and Children's Books of all U.S. Publishers 

© Prompt, Efficient, Friendly Service 


INFORMATION AND CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 


Che Personal Bonk Shop 


95 St. James Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 
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From Ortelius Atlas, Antwerp, 1574 


ADVENTURE * EXPLORATION 
FOR NATURE LOVERS IN 


Pacific Discovery 
A JOURNAL OF NATURE AND MAN 


The only Western magazine of its 

kind. In the first issue (January- 

February 1948): 

Hummingbirds of the Mist by William 
Beebe 

Jackson Hole by Olaus J. Murie 

The Disappearing Sardine by Robert 
C. Miller 

Bats: Navigators of the Night by 
Robert T. Orr 

Evening Skies of Winter by Earle G. 
Linsley 

The Threat to Western Ranges by A. 
Starker Leopold 


am 
Send $3 for year’s subscription (6 issues) to 


CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO 18 











MICROFILM! 
Newspapers 


The press prints a day-to-day history of 
the world; but wood-pulp newsprint pa- 
per disintegrates after 20 to 40 years and 
their bulk makes storage a problem. Now 
microfilm offers them an economical solu- 
tion with permanence in 3% of the origi- 
nal space, easy reference and extra posi- 
tive prints for libraries at low cost. 
Service on your premises. 


DAKOTA MICROFILM SERVICE 


Box 371 Vermillion, S.D. 





A Special 
Offer to You 
from 


TECHNICAL 
BOOK REVIEW 
INDEX 


You may now order a one-year 
subscription to TECHNICAL Book 
Review INpex at the special in- 
troductory rate of $5.50 (a saving 
of $2.00) to libraries not at pres- 
ent subscribing. This offer is good 
only until March 31, 1948. 


Librarians know that the best 
existing evaluation of new scien- 
tific and technical books is to be 
found in reviews. Searching 
through hundreds of journals is 
tedious and costly. TECHNICAL 
Book Review INpDeEx searches 
through some 800 scientific peri- 
odicals regularly at a cost of ap- 
proximately 34¢ per review. 


Appears monthly, except July and 
August. Author index at the end 
of the year. Compiled and edited 
in the Technology Department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Start with the January 1948 issue 
by sending a check or money 
order today for $5.50 (add 50c 
postage outside U.S.) to 











WORLD WOOL GUIDE 


The most complete wool directory published. Adver- 
tisement and listings of the main wool exporters and 
merchants in every part of the world. 336 pages. 
Ready Feb. Ist, 1948. Price $5.00 (Postage extra). 


THE IMPERIAL COMPANY, 138 N. 7th St., Philadelphia 


(This reference book should be in every Library) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
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For ALL your readers... 


PERSONAL 
FINANCE 


ELVIN F. DONALDSON. This is a 
highly practical book which will 
prove genuinely useful in helping 
the average person to do a better 
job of managing his hard-earned 
money—to think clearly and move 
wisely toward financial independ- 
ence. Designed primarily for col- 
lege courses, the constant emphasis 
on daily applications — buying on 
credit, borrowing, insurance, invest- 
ing -makes this book one which 
will invite all readers. $4.50 


. . « important historical link 


FINLAND and 
WORLD WAR II, 1939-44 


JOHN H. WUORINEN, Editor. First 
full presentation of the Finnish 
side of the story of how Finland 
became involved in World War II, 
how the Finns dealt with its baf- 
fling problems, and how they finally 
got out of the war in 1944, Trans- 
lated into English, it includes, for 
the enlightenment of the American 
reader, a summary of conditions in 
Finland before and after the war, 
and of the implications of the peace 
treaty with the Allies which was 
signed in February, 1947. Wath 
maps. $3.50 


THE RONALD PRESS (ee) 


DEMOCRACY 
The Threshold of Freedom 
HAROLD F. GOSNELL. All forward-looking citizens 


who want to see better and more scientific methods 
in our government will be interested in the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Gosnell, a special consultant in 
the State Department. Basis is an appraisal of two 
important democratic institutions — suffrage and 
representative government—in terms of how they 
actually work. $4.00 


INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


CLYDE EAGLETON. International law and the prob- 
lems of international relationships in a basic book 
which is not too technical and which never wanders 
too far from the central theme. Revised Edition. 


$5.00 
CORPORATE 
REORGANIZATIONS 


Their Federal Tax Status 


ROBERT S. HOLZMAN. Offers urgently needed clari- 
fication of entire problem—how the law operates, 
what the courts will sanction, what the corporation 
must do. For small and large companies. $7.50 


CORPORATE RESOLUTIONS 


ISABEL DRUMMOND. Expertly framed, thoroughly 
tested forms—stockholders’ and directors’ resolu- 
tion precedents, minutes, notices, etc.—for prac- 
tically any requirement of corporate functioning. 
Concise analysis of the latest law and court deci- 
sions on their use. Revised Edition. $10.00 


2 New Books by John Mantle Clapp: 


EFFECTIVE TALKING 
IN CONFERENCE 


FOR the man who wants to express himself to 
best advantage in the rapid give-and-take of small 
conference groups. Specific “‘first-aids” to help 
overcome handicaps, talk better—more convinc- 
ingly—plus practical training for further develop- 
ment. $2.50 


ACCOUNTANTS’ WRITING 


ACTUAL letters, memorandums, and reports sub- 
mitted by representative accounting firms show how 
busy accountants — not professional writers — are 
meeting the need to bring technical material within 
the grasp of the clients’ understanding. $3.50 


PANY /|5 East th Street. New York 10 
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REPLACEMENTS 


At this time of the year, hundreds of librarians are sending their 
“Replacement Orders” to us. If you have not already 
done so—our new SPRING LISTS will help you 
greatly in making your selections. 


We will gladly furnish—any book—of any publisher— 
in the Publisher’s Binding, if so desired. 














But—For Titles Subject to Hard Use—We Recommend 
HUNTTING’S BUCKRAM BINDINGS 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 


Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK — 


OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


IN ANY BINDING 











ARGOSY 


BOOK STORES 


We offer in Catalogues and Lists the 
out-of-print and scarce Books you re- 
quire, exactly described and fuily an- 
notated. Catalogue No. 276 now in 
Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 
weekly. 20% Discount now in effect. 


Catalogues include Americana, Books 
for College Libraries based on the 
Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama & 
Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ 
Items, First Editions, America in 
Maps, Miscellaneous—the full circle 
of human knowledge and taste. 


Our business with Libraries is in- 
creasing month by month. Largely 
because of this we are the fastest 
growing Bookstore in New York City. 


ARGOSY BOOK STORES 


114 EAST 59tH STREET 
New York 22, N.Y. 














S22 F282 es 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF AMERICA 


An authoritative narrative history. 
High school and college levels 


50 vol. Price $2.25 each 


THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA 


A brilliant, accurate, pictorial history. 


Elementary, junior, and senior 
high, college levels 


15 vol. Price $6.50 each 
x* *« * 


a. -— & 


Both series double-starred individually and col- 
lectively for FIRST PURCHASE (the highest 
rating) in the new Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries; both series recommended in 
the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 


Write for descriptive literature 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


+ * * * * * ss & & * @ 








Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 











$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 


AUTHENTIC - IMPARTIAL - CONSTRUCTIVE 
Issued semi-monthly 


indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
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Books for the New Year 





Raintree County 


Ross Lockridge, Jr. 


$3.95 
M-G-M Prize Novel 
Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 


House Divided 


Ben Ames Williams 


$5.00 
Number One National Best Seller 











Letter from 
Grosvenor Square 


John Gilbert Winant 


$3.00 
A National Best Seller 


War as I Knew It 


General George S. Patton, Jr. 
$3.75 
A National Best Seller 























Across the 
Wide Missouri 


Bernard DeVoto 


$10.00 
A National Best Seller 


Hope of Earth 


Margaret Lee Runbeck 
author of “The Great Answer” 


$3.00 


A National Best Seller 



























































At all bookstores HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY + PUBLISHERS 
TR le 

TTT _ <$  NT 

ES a 
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ON the King of England’s New Year's Honors 
list were two writers: Victoria Sackville- 
West (The Devil at Westease) poet, novelist, and 
historian; and T. S. Eliot (Four Quartets) Ameri- 
can-born poet and dramatist. Miss West was made a 
Companion of Honour. Mr. Eliot, who has been a 
British subject since 1927, received the Order of 
Merit, considered one of the highest honors con- 
ferred by the Empire. The Order, which is granted 
by the King personally, is limited to twenty-four 
living members. American holders have included 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower and the late John 
G. Winant (Letter from Grosvenor Square). 


Ro-Ro-Ro 


According to a recent article in the [London} 
Bookseller, the status of reading in Germany has 
been influenced by the Ro-Ro-Ro books (RowoAlt- 
Rotations-Romane), \ow-cost reprints published by 
Herr Rowohlt of Hamburg. Twenty of these books, 
printed on newsprint, can be bought for the price 
of the average bound book. A poll conducted by 
Rowohlt to determine the authors most in demand 
in postwar Germany disclosed Thomas Mann at the 
head of the list “by a very large margin,” with Sin- 
clair Lewis and Ernest Hemingway in fourth and 
fifth places respectively. The most translated 
Anglo-Saxon author in Germany is Jack London, 
twelve of whose books were either published or re- 
published in the last two years, a record which 
bettered Shakespeare's. 


Conflict 


J. B. Priestley (Jenny Villiers), returning to 
London after his first visit to the United States in 
nine years, broadcast to the people of Britain his 
emotional reactions from contact with our “lively 
social democracy.” “New York,” he told his audi- 
ence, “is not really a place but a state of mind.” 
And Broadway seemed to him like “a thoroughfare 
in Hell.” He conceded that American food was 
“good and plentiful,” but waiters were “casual 
amateurs” who sometimes brought the wrong 
breakfast. However, Mr. Priestley remembered 
that when he came to leave New York, whose sky- 
scrapers he considers dangerous “‘in so transcending 
the ordinary human scale of building,” he “was 
surprised,” as he looked down or the lights of the 
city, “to feel a sudden rush of affection.” 


Casualty List 


The latest casualty in the increasing tendency to 
censor and suppress books is The Arabian Nights, 
recently removed from sale following protests by 
the American Jewish Congress. Grosset and Dun- 
lap, the publishers of the new children’s edition of 
this classic, announced that the version put out by 
the firm was a text that has been reprinted for about 
two hundred years and that the phrase objected to, 
“a cunning Jew,” appears in many collections of 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances J]. Wallace 


the stories known as The Arabian Nights or The 
Thousand and One Nights. Earlier in 1947, efforts 
to have one of Shakespeare’s most widely known 
plays, The Merchant of Venice, removed from the 
high school curriculum were successful in some 
localities. 


In the News 


On her return from a recent visit in the United 
States, Elizabeth Janet Gray Vining (Adam of the 
Road), tutor to Japan’s Crown Prince Akihito, pre- 
sented a Treasure Chest from the school children 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, to the school chil- 
dren of Japan. The ceremonies took place at the 
Peers School in Tokyo. 3% & & Nobel Prize- 
winner Knut Hamsun (Growth of the Soil) has 
been fined $85,000 for collaborating with the Nazis 
in Norway during World War II. The eighty- 
eight-year-old author, who became famous over- 
night with his first novel, Hunger (1891), was not 
imprisoned because of his advanced age. %& J % 
Somerset Maugham (Then and Now) will make 
his film debut as a star in the British motion picture 
Quintet, an adaptation of five of his short stories. 
& &  Totting up at the end of 1947, Pocket 
Books, Inc., found that during its eight years of 
publishing, more than 200,000,000 copies of its 
475 or more titles had been sold. 


Awards 


Esther Forbes has won the semi-annual MGM 
$150,000 Novel Award for her manuscript, ‘The 
Running of the Tide,” a story of early nineteenth- 
century Salem. The book will be published by 
Houghton Mifflin. 4% % The second volume 
of memoirs by Sir Osbert Sitwell, The Scarles 
Tree, has received the £1,000 award given by the 
Sunday Times of London for ‘an outstanding con- 
tribution to English literature’ published in the 
year ending June 30, 1947. J J 38 Ebony maga- 
zine’s prize for the book that has done most to pro- 
mote interracial understanding in 1947 has gone to 
Sinclair Lewis for Kingsblood Royal. & *% & 
John A. Lomax has been awarded the $1,000 Carr 
P. Collins prize for his autobiography, Adventures 
of a Ballad Hunter. Given by the Texas Institute 
of Letters, the award is for the best Texas prose 
book of 1947, & J& S& First Prize ($3,000) in 
Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine's short-story con- 
test has been won by Alfredo Segre with “Justice 
Has No Number.” The story will appear in the 
April issue of the magazine. % J J Double- 
day's $2,500 George Washington Carver Award, 
to encourage worth-while books by or about Ne- 
groes, has been given to Dr. Oliver C. Cox of 
Tuskegee Institute for his Caste, Class and Race. 
& & & The Denyse Clairouin Award of $500 for 
the best translation of a French book published in 
1947 has been presented to Justin O'Brien for his 
version of The Journals of André Gide, Volume I. 

(Continued on page 418) 
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256 pages 


The Reconstruction of Humanity 


An introduction to the vital Harvard University- 
Lilly Foundation research project 


By PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes in the American Sociological Review recently 
said... “TOYNBEE and SOROKIN are the twin Augustines of our era.” 
“THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HUMANITY is a 
nontechnical introduction to a series of technical researches carried on at the 
present time by the author in co-operation with a few eminent young scholars.” 

Sorokin is the author of the four-volume Social and Cultural Dynamics 
and of many other sociological works. He was called to Harvard in 1930 to 
organize the new Sociology Department there, and served as Chairman for 15 
years. He is a past-president of the International Congress of Sociology. This 
book will win strong supporters and strong enemies. 


Sorokin explains: 


$3. 





THE PSYCHIATRIC STUDY 
OF JESUS 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


(‘The Greatest Man in the World’’, LIFE; 
‘*The great man’s great man’’, TIME; ‘‘The Great- 
est Soul in Christendom’’, THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER). ; 

An authorized translation by Charles R. Joy. 
With an Introduction by Winfred Overholser, 
President of the American Psychiatric <Associa- 
tion. 

78 pages. Beacon Quality printing and binding. $2. 


Announcing 2 Schweitzer Books 


GOETHE: Two Addresses By 
Albert Schweitzer 


Translated by Charles R. Joy and C. T. Campion 
With an introduction by Dr. Joy 


“Schweitzer’s life and activity can only be com- 
prehended in the light of these two lectures. Here, 
Schweitzer reveals more frankly than in any other 
place some of the influences which molded his 
character ”’ 

—From the Introduction by Dr. Joy 
80 pages. Beacon Quality printing and binding. $2. 





THE ART OF STAYING SANE 
By Joseph Barth 


With an Introduction by Pierre van Paassen, author 
of ‘‘Days of our Years,’’ ‘‘Earth Could Be Fair.”’ 


Pierre VAN PaasseENn writes in his Introduction 
to this book: “Joseph Barth has the prophetic 
spirit as few have it in our day. This book shows 
that he can be very patient, but that he can also 
be angry with a quiet and self-possessed inten- 
sity. . . . He writes as he speaks, to the point 
and in the language of our time. ... The cause 
of liberalism in religion, which in the final anal- 
ysis, is the cause of human freedom, is not lost 
as long as we have men like Barth teaching us 
and speaking without fear or favor.” 

Josepnu Bartu: “The road to sanity leads from 


self-analysis to understanding of our fellows re : -_ Science and Re- — Spirit of the 
sense of athomeness in a variegated reality which Myth in Primitive Pay- ‘ 
we will never completely understand.”’ Ad 7 od <a Analysis 
204 pages $2. Meaning in Primitive rial 

‘ Language $3.50 


MYTH, SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS 
By Bronisiaw Malinowski 
From the Introduction by Robert Redfield: 


“No writer of our times has done more than 
Bronislaw Malinowski to bring together in single 
comprehension the warm reality of human living 
and the cool abstractions of science. His pages 
have become an almost indispensable link between 
the knowing of exotic and remote people as we 
know our own neighbors and brothers, and con- 
ceptual and theoretical knowledge about mankind. 
. . » Malinowski’s reader is provided with a set 
of concepts as to religion, magic, science, rite 
and myth in the course of forming vivid impres- 
sions and the understandings of the peoples into 
whose life he is so charmingly drawn.” 

Essays included in the volume: 





ESSAYS ON FREEDOM 
AND POWER—By Lord Acton 


This is the first collection of the major essays 
of the great English historian to appear in many 
years, and the first collection of his work result- 
ing from American scholarship. The material has 
been selected by Gertrude Himmelfarb, who, 
under a fellowship grant from the University of 
Chicago, spent a year at Cambridge University— 
working with the Acton papers on deposit there. 
Miss Himmelfarb has also written a long Intro- 
duction for this book. Included in the volume is 
the most complete Acton bibliography ever as 
sembled. Chapters include: 

THE STUDY OF HISTORY 
History of Freedom in Civil War in America 

Antiquity Conflicts with Rome 

History of Freedom in Political Causes of the 


Christianity American Revolution 
Nationality $4 
Protestant Theory of Per- . 

secution 








THEODORE PARKER: 
YANKEE CRUSADER 


From the Omaha Sunday World-Herald: 

“It is not strange that the public demand has 
called forth a second edition of this splendidly- 
written account of the work of one of America’s 
great. Men of rare intellectual ability and moral 
courage usually have both their loyal devotees and 
bitter enemies. Theodore Parker was no excep- 
tion. The author makes that clear but he presents 
him, on factual evidence, a reformer of genuinely 
tall stature, and in such a way as to beget within 
the reader not only admiration but aspiration to 
Parker’s likeness. Thus here is an impetus to and 
a means of reviewing one’s American history and 
a moral tonic as well.” 339 pages $3. 
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(Continued from page 416) 
DIED 


December 5. SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, educator 
and historian; at Lakeland, Florida; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage; seventy-five. Considered “one of the 
world’s outstanding liberal scholars in biblical his- 
tory,” Dr. Case was the author of sixteen books in 
the field of religion. His Jesus: A New Biography 
(1927) was the object of controversy because of 
the contention that Jesus himself had never claimed 
divine powers, attributes which Dr. Case laid to the 
inventions of the Disciples. His last book, The 
Origins of Christian Supernaturalism, was pub- 
lished in 1946. 


December 5. WiLLiAM IsAAC THOMAS, sociologist 
and author; at Berkeley, California; eighty-four. 
Dr. Thomas, a former lecturer at Harvard, was the 
author of Sex and Society, Primitive Behavior, The 
Child in America, and other books on sociological 
subjects. 


December 6. PAUL MONROE, educator and editor; 
at Garrison, New York; seventy-eight. Professor 
emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, at the time of his death, Dr. Monroe was. in- 
ternationally known in the field of education. He 
was the author of numerous textbooks, and the 
editor in chief of the five-volume Cyclopedia of 
Education, still considered the basic work in the 
field. 


December 7. TRISTAN BERNARD, French play- 
wright and humorist; in Paris; after a long illness; 
eighty-one. Bernard, who back in the nineties was 
often likened to Mark Twain, was called ‘‘the last 
of the boulevardiers and the wittiest Parisian.” 
His more than forty plays, written with “literary 
distinction,” included English as It Is Spoken and 
The Stronger Sex. He was also the author of 
some fifty novels. 


December 7. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, educa- 
tor, author, politician, statesman, and publicist; in 
New York City; of pneumonia; eighty-five. For 
forty-four years the president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Butler established Teachers College and 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism there. He was a 
co-winner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1931, and 
for many years president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for International Peace. Dr. Butler founded 
and edited the Educational Review, and was the 
author of a number of books, most recent titles 
being The Family of Nations, Between Two 
Worlds, and Across the Busy Years. 


December 13. HENRY JAMES, lawyer and author; 
in New York City; sixty-eight. A son of William 
James, the philosopher, and nephew and literary 
executor of Henry James, the novelist, he was him- 
self the editor of his father’s letters, and the author 
of several biographies, of which one, Charles W’. 
Eliot, took the Pulitzer Prize for biography in 1931. 


December 13. HENRY LUTHER STODDARD, editor 
and author; in New York City; of a heart attack; 
eighty-six. Stoddard, who had a long career as 
newspaper correspondent and editor, and continued 
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to write political articles until a few years ago, 
was occupied at the time of his death with a book 
on political conventions. Among his published 
works are As I Knew Them, about political figures 
and presidents, It Costs to be President, and Horace 
Greeley: Printer, Editor and Crusader. 


December 15. ARTHUR MACHEN, Welsh novelist 
and essayist; in Beaconsfield, England; eighty-four. 
Although the greater part of his work appeared in 
the last century, he did not receive recognition until 
he was in his fifties, when a controversy raised by 
the publication of one of his short stories in the 
London Evening News during World War I 
brought his name before the public. “The Bow- 
men,” a fictional account of St. George and the 
English archers of Agincourt coming to succor the 
British Army in the Battle of Mons, gave rise to 
the legend of “the Angels of Mons,” which per- 
sisted in spite of Machen’s many denials that the 
story was true. Best known of his novels are The 
Hill of Dreams and Secret Glory. He also wrote 
two volumes of autobiography, Far Off Things and 
Things Near and Far. 


December 19. DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT, Ca- 
nadian poet and short-story writer; in Ottawa, 
Canada; eighty-six. He is said to have been re- 
garded as the uncrowned poet laureate of Canada. 
In addition to his many volumes of poems, he was 
the author of a number of short stories, many of 
which were collected in book form. He was also 
the joint editor of a series of biographies, “The 
Makers of Canada.” Among his books are Neu 
World Lyrics and Ballads, In the Village of Viger, 
and The Witching of Elspie. Wis last book, pub- 
lished in the spring of 1947, was The Circle of 
Affection. 


December 21. MEREDITH NICHOLSON, author and 
diplomat; in Indianapolis, Indiana; of diabetes; 
eighty-one. The author of some thirty books, he 
began his career as a printer's devil, gradually 
working up to the post of literary editor. During 
this time he worked on his first novel, The Howse 
of a Thousand Candles, still popular forty years 
after publication. Other outstanding works were 
The Port of Missing Men and A Hoosier Chronicle. 
He also wrote several volumes of essays and a 
novelized biography of Andrew Jackson. 


December 26. SAMUEL Dopps, educator and wri- 
ter; at Princeton, New Jersey; eighty-nine. Dr. 
Dodds, who was widely known as a lecturer on the 
Bible, was one of the first to introduce courses in 
comparative religion in American colleges. His 
many works in the fields of religion and philosophy 
include Progressive Studies in the Old Testament 
and The Heart of God in Nature. 


December 28. FRANCIS WELCH CROWNINSHIELD, 
editor and author; in New York City; following 
an operation; seventy-five. A bon vivant who had 
a wide acquaintance in literary, artistic, and social 
circles, Frank Crowninshield is said to have intro- 
duced modern French art to America through re- 
productions in the various magazines with which 
he became identified. He was the editor of Vanity 
Fair for twenty-two years, bringing out in its pages 
(Continued on page 431) 
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Titles you will need 

N E Ww! ) to meet the increased 
demand 

for books on the 

arts and crafts: 





LET’S WHIT TLE = THE ART OF HOOKED. 
RUG MAKING 
by Leroy Pynn, Jr. Batchelder $3.75 
WEAVING YOU CAN DO 
Projects with such appeal that no one will be able to Allen $2.50 
resist them. Written by a successful commercial artist and CARD WEAVING 
whittling craftsman. Ideas simply planned and perfectly Clifford $1.25 
presented. 200 drawings and photographs. Gives such im- USE OF NATIVE 


portant information as showing the direction of grain for 
each project, the starting points, various views as work 


CRAFT MATERIALS 


progresses, full-size patterns, color and finish plans, and the Shanklin $2.75 
completed project. Clothbound, jacketed, 128 pages, prob- AIRBRUSH 
ably $2.50. ILLUSTRATION 
Harris $4.00 
NEW! DIPLOMA ENGROSSING 
2 Loomis $1.25 


Creative CERAMICS 


by Katherine M. Lester 


The greatest number of suggestions for at- 
tractive finished pieces ever found in a book for 
beginners. Linking her ideas with popular forms 
of the past along with modern projects, the au- 
thor presents a complete book on the ceramic 
crafts. Discusses and demonstrates not only how 
to make perfect tiles, figurines, pottery, etc., but 
also how to prepare and cast from plaster and 
rubber molds, and how to design ceramic proj- 
ects. Clothbound, jacketed, 212 pages, $3.75. 





NEW! 
GEM CUTTING 


by J. Daniel Willems 


Great interest was expressed in this book far 
in advance of its publication. It covers the cut- 
ting of transparent stones as well as the finishing 
of opaque ones. Complete, accurate, step-by-step 
drawings and discussion of all processes, includ- 
ing a chapter on the “potato method” of facet 
cutting to eliminate beginner’s faults. For either 
beginners or professional cutters. Clothbound, 
jacketed, 224 pages, $3.50. 





Order through your dealer or 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 1857 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Illinois 
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Ata novelist Robert Molloy, who calls 
himself “‘a literary jack of all trades,”’ says 
that his career has been characterized by contradic- 
tions. He was once refused a job at the public 
library as being insufficiently educated, although 
he possessed the knowledge to write learned articles 
for encyclopedias; a liberal, he served for a decade 
on the staff of a most conservative newspaper ; and, 
a book reviewer for many years, he holds low score 
on reading best sellers. 

Robert William Molloy was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, on January 9, 1906, the son of 
Robert William and Edith Estelle (Johnson) Mol- 
loy. Although the boy had Irish, French, and New 
England forebears, his family had been Southerners 
for generations. He did not, however, hear the 
“endless Civil War talk”’ traditional in most South- 
ern families, but his grandmother did tell him 
about the canonball that had passed through the 
wall of her room, and the canopy his great-grand- 
father had made of Confederate banknotes. Young 
Robert's connection with the past consisted of end- 
less hours spent marching up and down the veran- 
dah in his grandfather's Washington Light In- 
fantry uniform. He was educated in private and 
public schools in Charleston, and in Philadelphia, 
where the family moved when he was twelve, and 
at the George Washington High School in New 
York City, from which he was graduated in 1922. 
The study of music occupied the next few years. 
Also, without benefit of college, young Molloy man- 
aged to acquire a liberal education through wide 
reading. He increased his knowledge of foreign 
languages by studying opera librettos when he was 
an usher at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
later he read the classics on the subway while hold- 
ing down a job as bank messenger. 

By the time he was twelve, young Robert had 
made a start on his first novel, written in white ink 
on the back pages of the family album. This effort, 
however, never got beyond the first chapter. In his 
early twenties Molloy wrote two novels, which al- 
though unpublished, brought him to. the attention 
of editors, and free-lance work as a publisher's 
reader, reporting on European novels, resulted. He 
translated Romulo Gallegos’ Dovia Barbara (1931) 
and was a co-translator of Lucien Pemjean’s Cap- 
tain d’ Artagnan (1933). He also wrote a number 
of articles for The Columbia Encyclopedia, The 
Encyclopedia Americana, and British Authors of 
the Nineteenth Century. In 1936 he became assist- 
ant to the literary editor of the New York Sun, 
and from 1943 to 1945 his successor. 

During this time he continued to work at fiction. 
Some short stories he wrote about Charleston came 
to the attention of a publisher, who suggested that 
they might be expanded to book length. The re- 
sult was a comedy of manners, Pride’s Way, of 
which Molloy says, “It is neither the Charleston of 
today, nor the Charleston of yesterday, but a very 
particular, peculiar, individual Charleston of my 


own early memories.” Virginia Kirkus found. that- 


“pathos and humor and a subtly satirical note char- 
acterize this unusual story . . . of a city where 
‘pride’s way’ pulls the strings of human actions to 
a degree probably not surpassed by any other city 
in this country.” William McFee, in the New 
York Sun, called the novel a “richly human book” 
with the qualities, “to a high degree,” of Clarence 
Day's Life with Father. Pride's Way was a Literary 
Guild selection for May 1945, 
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Robert Molloy 





Larry Colwell 
ROBERT MOLLOY 


In Uneasy Spring (1946) Molloy transfers his 
locale to New York City and the woes of a widower 
with two children. “Somewhat on the sophisti- 
cated side . . . but amusing and rather appealing 
in its portrayal of the harmless vanities of middle 
age,” was the verdict of the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin, while Sarah Henderson Hay wrote in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, “Uneasy Spring is 
deft and witty and often poignant, and though it 
misses being a really profound study of a man and 
his emotions it has a quality of warmth and human 
understanding which makes it a thoroughly charm 
ing and appealing book.” Molloy’s last title, 
Charleston: A Gracious Heritage, the newest vol 
ume in the “Century City Series,’ is, according to 
Nash K. Burger in the New York Times Book 
Review, ‘‘an affectionate, understanding, over-all 
presentation” of the subject. “Mr. Molloy,” he 
reports, “has managed to get in an unusual amount 
of solid history (which he mostly slips in pain 
lessly) together with a great deal of amusing lore 
and legend (which he often manages to invest with 
a certain significance).’’ Another critic referred to 
Molloy’s “humor and nostalgic delight in the beau- 
ties of the old city,’ and praised a text that does not 
dissipate the magic woven by the pictures—pencil 
drawings by E. H. Suydam. 

The author, who stands six feet one and weighs 
180 pounds, has green eyes and dark hair. In 1929 
he was married to Marion Knapp Jones. They have 
two sons, Brian Frederick and Thomas Lawrence 
Molloy acknowledges as favorite books The Pick- 
wick Papers, Marquand’s The Late George Apley, 
Somerset Maugham’s Cakes and Ale, and the entire 
output of P. G. Wodehouse. His hobbies, he says, 
“are singing and playing the piano, both of which 
I do badly, and listening to music. I like limer 
icks, ‘unintellectual conversation, Italian restau 
rants, and pottering around a country home in the 
summer.” In the winter the Molloys live in the 
Washington Heights section of New York City. 
The author gives his political affiliation as a Demo- 
crat. He is a member of the Authors’ Guild. 


FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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~ Two Outstanding Reference Sets 
Now Again Available! — 


"The Bible and Britannica of garden-folk, amateur 
and professional alike." —THE NATION 


STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA 
24 beautiful color plates OF HORTICU LTU RE 


96 full-page half-tones 
4000 text illustrations Edited by L. H. BAILEY 


Universally recognized as the most complete refer- 
ence work on horticulture, “Bailey’s” is the one final 
Three volumes authority for scientists and home gardeners. “If we 
$35.00 could have only one book on gardening—this would 
be the one,” said the Horticultural Society of New 
York. 40,000 plants in alphabetical order. 


‘America's most significant contribution to the social 
sciences." —SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES Ready Feb. 9 


This comprehensive synthesis, sponsored by 
the foremost American societies, written by fa- 
mous scholars all over the world, is “one of the 
great reference tools of the world.” “No library, 
public or private, should be without it.”—Social 
Studies. “Every library should have this fine THE 
work,.”—A.L.A. Booklist. Complete text of the 


15-volume set, now in 8 volumes, $72.50. MACMI LLAN 


Edited by E. R. A. Seligman & Alvin Johnson COMPANY 
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Elizabeth 


A RARE thing at all times and perhaps rarer to- 
day is the pervasive atmosphere of serenity, 
gentleness, and idealism that suffuses the entire 
work of Elizabeth Yates. Even in the preoccupa- 
tions which she shares with many other writers of 
this time, as in her concern for the downtrodden 
and her efforts to combat prejudice, she never suc- 
cumbs to the infection of the prevailing bitterness 
and realistic pessimism. Her intense love of nature 
and all creatures and her warm faith in the omni- 
presence of nobility, even in the smallest things, 
lull the skepticism of the reader and coax him into 
at least a temporary acceptance of her world. 


Elizabeth Yates was born in Buffalo on Decem- 
ber 6, 1905, the daughter of Harry and Mary (Duf- 
fy) Yates. She grew up with four brothers and 
two sisters, wintering in the city and summering on 
her father’s large farm in the rolling country south 
of Buffalo. “. . . there were horses, cows, chickens 
and pigs, dogs always, and when we were very 
small each one of us had some plot of ground that 
was ours to plant and crop. ...’’ Her love of the 
land and her feeling for animals began at that time, 
as did a love of books, stimulated by listening to her 
mother read aloud and, for several years, carefully 
following a plan of reading laid out by an older 
sister. 

Prizes in reading and writing encouraged her 
bent while at the Franklin School in Buffalo, from 
which she was graduated in 1924. After a year at 
Oaksmere, a private school near New York City, 
she went on to study in New York, London, and 
Paris. She began writing for publication in New 
York, doing mainly book reviews and articles for 
newspapers and magazines. Her first writing thrill 
came in 1927 when F.P.A. published one of her 
poems in ‘“The Conning Tower.” 


In 1929 Elizabeth Yates married William Mc- 
Greal, whose business took them to England for 
the next ten years. Holidays were spent traveling 
on the continent. During this period she did edi- 
torial work for the Oxford University Press and 
published her first book, High Holiday (1938). A 
volume of Cornish tales from the notebooks of 
Enys Tregarthen, which she found in a small trunk 
in the writer's attic in Padstow, appeared as Piskey 
Folk (1940); and from the same source she also 
edited The Doll Who Came Alive (1942). 


In 1939 the McGreals returned to America to 
live on a large old farm outside of Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, to a life of ‘writing, farming and 
finding ways of usefulness in the community.” In 
restoring the 125-year-oid house the work of a 
journeyman stenciler of the early nineteenth century 
was discovered on its walls. This furnished the in- 
spiration for Patterns on the Wall (1943), which 
was awarded a New York Herald Tribune Spring 
Book Festival Prize. It depicts life in New Hamp- 
shire in the early 1800's through the experiences of 
Jared Austin, journeyman painter, with “delicacy 
and charm,’’ according to Library Journal. 


Her feeling for the soil is most evident in Moun- 
tain Born (1943), a simple pastoral tale of a small 
boy's growing into his place along with his small 
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ELIZABETH YATES 


black cosset who becomes the leader of the flock. 
It is also seen to advantage in her retelling of the 
story of Joseph (1947). Both books are illustrated 
by Nora S. Unwin. 

Her stories for younger children are imaginative 
and gentle. Under the Fir Tree (1942) contains 
six short stories of other days. In Once in the Yeas 
(1947), she weaves two Christmas legends into a 
single tale, giving it a present-day setting in the 
New England countryside. 

Two later novels should also interest young 
people. Wind of Spring (1945) is the “quiet and 
beautifully composed story’ of Susie Minton who, 
going into service in Victorian England while bare 
ly out of childhood, lives through the changes 
wrought by three wars. Nearby (1947) tells of a 
young teacher's struggle to make her place in a 
small New England community and to do away 
with smugness and prejudice. Some critics felt that 
the book was “‘overidealized’’ and “didactic,” but 
most were agreed that the author had projected the 
character of the child, Nezar, ‘‘with rare feeling and 
understanding.” 

Altogether she has sixteen books to her credit 
She acknowledges her great indebtedness to the 
Bible, which she loves, and to William Blake and 
George Eliot. 

Elizabeth Yates is of medium height and has 
soft brown eyes and hair. She is a good farmer and 
takes particular delight in riding, swimming, and 
mountain-climbing. Her husband describes her as 
a ‘super cook” who can turn out a meal in no time 
He says of her: . usefulness seems to be the 
yardstick of her philosophy—beginning at home, 
then community, and through her writing broaden- 
ing into an ever wider field.” 

MarRIA CIMINO 
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fe FOR ALL LIBRARIES! 


Lucinda Brayford 


By MARTIN BOYD 


Literary Guild Selection for March 


One of the major novels to come out of England in the last 10 years. Beauti- 
fully written, long, leisurely, mellow—a novel of four generations in a single 
family that is in the great tradition of Galsworthy and Arnold Bennett. 


JAMES HILTON, author of Goodbye, Mr. Chips, Lost Horizon, etc. says: 


“It is the most impressive piece of English fiction I have read for a long while. It has 
the stature of The Forsyte Saga but it is to my mind superior to the Galsworthy book in 








unity and clarity of purpose.” 


(February 20) $3.00 


Washington 


Cavalcade 


By CHARLES HURD, 


author of The White House, The Veterans’ Program 


“A gossipy history of the social side of Washington, D.C., and personalities that have in- 
fluenced it. . . . Political growth of city lightly traced from beginning to position as 


world center. . . . 
America Series) 


Well written, good entertainment.”—Library Journal. (Society in 


(Ready) $4.50 


M Other leaders from the DUTTON SPRING 1948 List 


The Alamo 
John Myers Myers 
“For all libraries!"—Library Journal 
(Ready) $3.00 
The Temple of the Spirit 
Francis Meehan 
A Pathway to Personal Peace 
(February 13) $2.50 
Literary Criticisms 
By Francis Thompson 
Newly Discovered and Collected by 
Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S.J., Ph.D. 
(February 19) $12.50 
Keys to the Keyboard 
Andor Foldes 
A Book for Pianists 
(February 23) $2.00 


The Babe Ruth Story 


By Babe Ruth 
As told to Bob Considine 


With 32 pages of illus. $3.00 
Paper covered ed. illus. endpapers 
(April) $1.00 


Memphis Down in Dixie 
Shields McIlwaine 


(Society in America Series) 

P (April) $4.50 
Dunkirk 
A. D. Divine, D.S.M. (May) $4.00 
Best Sports Stories—1948 


Irving T. Marsh & Edward Ehre 
(May) $3.00 


(Ask for descriptive catalogue presenting complete spring list) 
At your Bookseller’s or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 300 Fourth Ave. New York 10 
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Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








A transparent 


PLASTOPHANE 


coating 


PROTECTS 


New or rebound spines 
Library lettering 
Binders’ tities 
Index cards 
Charts 
Signs 
Maps 


PLASTOPHANE 


is a colorless liquid 


Superior to lacquer for a coating; easier to 
brush on smoothly; the dried film is more 
flexible, more durable and doesn’t crack be- 
cause PLASTOPHANE penetrates the coated 
surface; water resistant. 


ose PLASTOPHANE 


1 Quart 1 Gallon 
$2.00 $6.50 
All prices f.o.b. Malden 


DEKADHESE SALES COMPANY 


184 Commercial Street Maiden 48, Massachusetts 















Economical 
and long-lasting 
covert Shalt Water 
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FLAT BACK provides space for title . . . 
always visible on shelves . . . cannot-get lost between books 


Ideal for Pamphlets, Periodicals, 
Reports and Bulletins 


They protect, preserve and identify pamphlets and 
other reference material. Easy to use; moisten cloth- 
gummed strip in center and insert pamphlet. 


When binders are shelved, the lettered titles are 
easily read on the FLAT BACK. This feature saves 
considerable time, wear and tear of your material. 


For quicker identification, you may order the 
Gaylord Shelf Binders in 5 different-colored cloth 
bindings. Each color can indicate a particular classi- 
fication of the reference material. 


Minimum Order—12 of one size and one color. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


INC. Miele aie] ae Val 2 





—_— 
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Important Books for 
Your Active Shelves 


A SOUTHERN VANGUARD 


The John Peale Bishop Memorial Volume 

Edited by ALLEN TATE 
e Prize-winning pieces by Malcolm Cowley, Randall Jarrell, and An- 
drew Lytle . . . two uncollected works of John Peale Bishop . . . and 


the cream of the southern crop of fiction, essays, and poetry brilliantly 
display the literary South in this superb anthology. 


THE 1-2-3 OF HOMEMAKING 


By MARION HURST 


e This super-practical book covers everything in the daily routine 
from cleaning a broom closet to serving a formal dinner. Nearly 500 
problems in all are solved step-by-step for anyone who keeps house. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


By ALONZO F. MEYERS and CLARENCE O. WILLIAMS 


e An intensive survey of the educational implications of contemporary 
social, economic and political problems. Emphasis on the function of 
education in today’s society. 


PREPARATION AND USE OF 
VISUAL AIDS 


By KENNETH B. HAAS and HARRY C. PACKER 


e The first book on visual aids to demonstrate the way to greater 
effectiveness and efficiency in personnel training, sales demonstrations 
and displays, educational programs and advertising. 


SALES ADMINISTRATION: 


. & 
Principles and Problems 
Revised Edition 
By BERTRAND R. CANFIELD 
e A simple, concise description of principles involved in solving the 
paramount problems of sales administration. All problems and prin- 
ciples are based on actual experiences of business organizations. 


=> Saas => BASS 


a re ag 


Send for your examination copies today 


=== 


TTT |S 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC, itwron‘tt ny. 
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MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY BOOKS 


A 20° discount is given to subscribers to SPECULUM. 


GENOESE SHIPPING IN THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


By E. H. Byrne. Pp. ix, 159. $3.50 
HARUNU’L-RASHID AND CHARLES THE GREAT. By F. W. BuckLer. 
Pp. vii, 64. $2.25 


ALEXANDER’S GATE, GOG AND MAGOG, AND THE INCLOSED NATIONS. 
By A. R. ANpeRSON. Pp. viii, 117. $3 


SPECULUM published quarterly by the Mediaeval 


Academy since 1926, contains articles and reviews dealing with 
mediaeval architecture, armor, fine arts, geography, heraldry, 
law, literature, music, numismatics, philosophy, science, social 
and economic institutions, and other aspects of the life of the 
Middle Ages. Each issue normally contains 150 pages of text 
illustrated with several plates. The annual subscription is $6. 
Subscriptions are accepted only for the calendar year. Back 
numbers of SPECULUM are still available, with the excep- 
tion of Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4 (July and October 1926). Nos. 1 
and 2 of Vol. I, are $2.50 each. A few copies of Volumes II 
and III are available at $8 a volume. Volumes III-XXII 
(1929-47) are $6 each. 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

































RADEMAEKER’S 


LIBRARY BINDERS © 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


TRANSMISSION 
ane RECEPTION 





° 
a“ 
Newark, New Jersey Hempste:d, L. 1., New York F Seymour D. Uslan ~ 
74 Oraton Street Wellinuton St. At Clinton a 
Manufacturers are releasing thousands 
oat of new FM receivers (and tuners) priced 


from the top of the scale to $39.95. 
This points to the fact that FM is here 
for the millions. It means that knowl- 
edge of FM is a must for anyone in- 
terested in his future in the radio field. 


OVER 300 FACT-PACKED PAGES 


$2.70 (hard back 480 


cloth binding) 
aE egauetaw & = 
each over 130 pages 


ORDER TODAY 
RIDER 99’rs each only 99. 


PA INSTALLATION AND SERVICING 
Provides the answers on what to do in 
moking low power PA installations 
UNDERSTANDING VECTORS AND PHASE 
Vector presentations ore widely used in 

conveying latest radio technical informa- 
f tion. This book is a must for students. 


288 Pages 


Rademaekers Library and School 
Bindings have won universal re- 
cognition because of durabiliiy 


and attractive appearance. (substontial 


paper cover) 
The Bindery Is Old: the binding 
methods are New, up-to-date and 
practical. 
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“BOOKS THAT CAN BE TRUSTED” 





GUIDE BOOK ror tHe 
YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN 


by Norton Jonathan. Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. 


Planned especially to help solve the many situations that 
develop when a boy starts to be a “young man about town.” 
Answers questions like: When may you sit in the car and 
blow the horn? How much do you tip? When you call for 
a girl, must you go inside? And hundreds more. 

February 23. $2.50 


TICKTOCK AND JIM 


by Keith Robertson. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 


When Keith Robertson was a boy, he traded a watch for a 
horse. Now he has written a book of unusual quality about a 
boy, Jim, who traded his watch for a horse, Ticktock, and 


about their adventures running a modern pony express. 
Age 12 and up. February 23. $2.50 






STORY-TELLER POEMS [BG 


f} II - 
by Rowena Bennett. Illustrated by Donald E. Cooke. f OCU 


Sixty-nine poems by the well-known contributing editor to 
many children’s magazines; profusely illustrated. 
Age 6 to 10. February 23. $2.00 





RANGER, 
SEA DOG OF THE ROYAL MOUNTED 
by Charles S. Strong. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Another great dog story, packed full of adventure, excitement 
and mystery, that may well take its place alongside stLver 
CHIEF, VALIANT and LASSIE COME-HOME. 
Age 12 and up. February 23. $2.50 


THE DAREDEVIL 


by Leland Silliman. Illustrated by Harold Minton. 


The author of THE scRAPPER has written another fine story 
for boys — about Rusty Pearson, who wanted to be a pro- 
fessional ball player, and about what happened to him at 
Camp Wiatoka. Agel2andup. February 23. $2.50 


The John C. Winston Company 
in Philadelphia 

















WE BUY 
AND SELL 





Americana 


Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 
Bibliography and Typography 


Classical, Oriental, and European 
Literature and History 


Comparative Religion and History 
of Religions 


Economies and Political Science 
English and American Literature 


Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Industries and Transportation 


Library Sets and Reference Works 
Music, Theatre, the Dance 
Natural History 
Old Books With Colored Plates 


Periodicals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis 


Travels and Voyages 


Send for Free Catalog of Old 
Books and Monthly Art News 
Letter 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 





WANT LISTS SOLICITED 





LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED 





Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 11, WY. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Trustees Succeed 


To the Editor: 


In the Wilson Library Bulletin for March 1947 
there appeared an article on “Trustees Plan Co- 
operatively,” based on the activities of the Erie 
County Library Association, an organization of 
the library trustees of Erie County, New York 
In this article, based on a brief talk given by me 
at the NYLA conference at Saratoga Springs, | 
commented on the fact that if and when an Eric 
County Library became a possibility, we would be 
in a position to promote its organization. 

It is now my pleasant privilege to tell you that 
at a meeting of the Erie County Library Associa- 
tion held in Kenmore Library on October 24, the 
Erie County Public Library received its charter 
from the State of New York. ... At the present 
time, our director, Joseph B. Rounds, is busily 
straightening out budgets and matters of contract 
relationship so that as of January 1, 1948, the 
Erie County Library shall be a going concern 

It is too early as yet to know what the library 
will do for Erie County, but we who have spon 
sored it and worked for it have confidence that 
although we may not succeed in all that we project, 
we will definitely furnish better, broader service 
from the start. 

So that you may know what constitutes our 
Erie County Public Library at the present moment 
—we specify the time because we hope to remain 
progressive enough to change as the need may 
appear—the library consists of a board of trustees 
of the county library with a skeleton library staff 
which, from county funds, will finance, coordinate 
and expand the work of the existing local libraries 
by means of contracts with the existing local boards 
of trustees, establish new local libraries and book- 
mobile routes, and otherwise promote library serv- 
ice through all parts of the county. The duties 
and prerogatives of the local boards of trustees 
have not been disturbed. 

To be bluntly plainspoken about the matter, the 
Erie County Library Association was not strictly 
responsible for the creation of the new library. It 
was largely promoted by political expediency, if a 
matter of farsighted policy of promoting the metro 
politan area rather than the strict limitations of 
the city limits of Buffalo may be called political 
expediency. But our organization existed and 
whether it be politics or local statesmanship (is 
there such a thing?) the board of supervisors estab 
lished it and “dumped it in our lap” with instruc- 
tions to keep politics out of it and give the county 
a good library. It is nonpartisan—probably the 
better term would be bipartisan, because we are 
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actively promoting the support of both great politi- 
cal parties. 

We are deeply conscious of the interest being 
shown, not only throughout New York state but 
in other states as well, and hope we shall be able 
to live up to our advertisements. The following 
editorial from the Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle for October 24 illustrates what I mean. 


WuyY Not Here Too? 


In some things, Rochester talks and Buffalo acts. 

Most recent instance is library service. 

Dr. Charles Gosnell, State Librarian, goes to Buffalo to- 
night to present a charter to the Erie County Library. 

What is the Erie County Library? 

It includes the Buffalo Public Library, the Grosvenor 
Library and the libraries of other cities and villages in the 
county which care to join. 

In other words, Buffalo and its suburbs recognize that a 
public library should serve the whole real community and 
the whole real community should support it. 

Also that the city library, best managed and with longer 
experience, should be its center. 

Why hasn’t Rochester and its suburbs the same intelli- 
gence and common sense to do likewise? 

The same situation exists here. The city has a good li- 
brary, it now charges suburban residents a fee to take out 
books. The suburbs are not well served. 

Why isn’t the library turned over to the county, or at 
least a metropolitan library district set up, so that the 
whole real community can be properly served and will 
support it as it should be? 

So far as we know a plan hasn't even been talked about 
here. 


Instead we hear too much talk about city and suburban 
tax and service conflict. 
When all we need to do is to look at what needs to be 


done and do it. 
Why do we let Buffalo and Erie County get the jump on 
us in these sensible moves?"’ 


Probably from time to time through your col- 
umns we will report on our progress, not in a spirit 
of braggadocié, but rather in the spirit of a mis- 
sionary, perlraps to incite other counties to say, 
“If they can do it, we can do it even better.” To 
those who take this attitude, may we say, “More 
power to you!” 

THomas H. MCcKaic, President 
Erie County Library Association 
Buffalo, New York 


Bound Bual/etins for Sale 


To the Editor: 

Is there someone who would like to own some 
bound volumes of the Wilson Library Bulletin? 
Volume 11 and volumes 14 to 18 inclusive are 
available at two dollars a volume—less than the 
cost of binding. 

Apa J. ENGLISH, Librarian 
New Jersey College for Women Library 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


New Look at Living? 


To the Editor: 

The outlook of the future” is a topic handed me 
for discussion at our next library club meeting. A 
challenging subject, isn’t it? 

If someone can please tell me what the future 
will be like, I could discuss this more intelligently. 

(Continued on page 430) 
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A Critical Review of 
Research in 


LAND 
ECONOMICS 


LEONARD A. SALTER, Jr. 


A scholarly evaluation of re- 
search method in land econom- 
ics, this book also contains 
many valuable suggestions for 
improving research not only in 
land economics, but in other 
fields of social science. 


Research in agricultural eco- 
nomics has seen rapid and ex- 
tensive development in the past 
three decades, and there has 
been a keen and growing in- 
terest in research methods and 
approaches. Dr. Salter makes 
a comprehensive analysis of the 
research methodology now used 
by social scientists and land 
economists, and of the flaws and 
omissions in the methodology. 
He then sets up certain basic 
requirements for evaluating re- 
search reports. 


Still a young man at the time of 
his death in 1946, Dr. Salter 
was an associate professor at 
the University of Wisconsin, 
and had already had exceptional 
opportunity to participate in the 
development of research in land 
economics. His writings on re- 
search methodology are major 
contributions to the field. $4.00 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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For beginners 


PRACTICAL 
SIGN 
PAINTING 


By Robert E. Owen 





























The outgrowth of the au- 
thor’s years of experience as 
an established commercial 
sign painter, this book cov- 
ers every phase of the trade. 
All the methods of produc- 
ing signs are explained by 
means of job procedures and 
each important technique 
and basic sign construction 
process is illustrated. In ad- 
dition, it includes full-page 
plates of sign alphabets and 
numerous examples of ac- 
tual signs. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the problems 
that confront the beginner, 
the author points out diffi- 
culties and gives much prac- 
tical advice to assure suc- 
cess in the business of sign 
painting. $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1102 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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(Continued from page 429) 

Mr. Frisby in the funny paper says, “I advocate 
a return to the Palaeolithic age. Start all over 
again. Maybe we can do better this time. Maybe 
we can progress backwards and get away from the 
atomic age.” 

When I help a high school student select a “book 
report’ (must have it tomorrow) I feel that litera- 
ture has been outmoded. 

There are 500 fields of occupations so libraries 
of the future cannot have the stigma of being lit- 
erary only. They must be up to date in all fields 
of radar, television, electricity, atomic energy for 
health, new types of heating and transportation, 
and everything new that people are talking about. 

We must develop a completely new attitude, due 
to our transient living. 

ALMA F. WRIGHT, Librarian 
Rowland, Illinois, Library 


Work-Study Program 


A group of San Francisco Bay Area libraries have 
indicated their willingness to employ some of the 
students accepted for the second-year program in 
the University of California School of Librarian- 
ship. Positions, which will pay approximately 
$1,200 a year for half time, are available in both 
the public and university library fields. 

Some of the public libraries require civil service 
rating and local residence, and summer employ- 
ment is in some cases available, although the school 
itself will offer no summer session program in 
1948. However, candidates for the master’s degree 
may take summer session courses in other depart- 
ments of the university, which if approved in ad- 
vance by the school, will be accepted for credit 
toward its master’s degree. 

Prospective master’s degree students interested 
in work opportunities should indicate that fact 
when making application for admission to the 
school. If their applications are favorably acted 
upon, their names will be forwarded to the librar- 
ians of one or more of the libraries cooperating in 
this program. 


Cataloger Wanted 


The Los Angeles County Civil Service Commis- 
sion has just announced a nation-wide examination 
to fill a position for Catalog Librarian IV. This 
position with a beginning salary of $246 a month 
for a 40-hour week is in the Los Angeles County 
Public Library. 

Applicants must be graduates of a library school 
accredited by the American Library Association and 
must have had at least four years’ recent profes- 
sional library experience in cataloging, including 
two years in advanced cataloging and in the super- 
vision of professional and nonprofessional assist- 
ants and must not have reached their 55th birthday. 
There will be no written examination and it will 
not be necessary for candidates to come to Los An- 
geles before receiving appointment to a position. 

Applications and full information may be se- 
cured from Room 102, Hall of Records, 220 North 
Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California. 
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Half-Tuition Fellowships 


Western Reserve University School of Library 
Science will offer for the academic year 1948-1949 
eight half-tuition fellowships. Graduates of ap- 
proved colleges who have a better than usual aca- 
demic record are encouraged to apply. These work- 
ing programs should appeal to persons who desire 
to work closely with individual instructors in spe- 
cific subject fields. For example, several students 
will be assigned to the fields of cataloging and clas- 
sification, to reference work, and to school and chil- 
dren’s library service. A view of teaching methods 
and collecting materials for instruction will be 
made available to the approved candidate. Service 
of the individual student will not exceed ten hours 
of work a week for one semester in return for a 
half-tuition credit throughout the year. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Thirza E. Grant, Dean, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 418) 

many new writers who have since become famous; 
and subsequently an editor of Vogue and adviser 
to the Condé Nast publications. Under the pseud- 
onym Arthur Loring Brace he wrote several books 
—Manners for the Metropolis and The Bridge 
Fiend—but most of his writing was in the maga- 
zine field. 


December 29. Victor EMMANUEL III, former 
King of Italy; in Alexandria, Egypt; of a pul- 
monary congestion; seventy-eight. Although de- 
prived of his throne and an exile from his country, 
Victor Emmanuel still remained one of the Forty, 
and the “foremost numismatist of our time,” as 
the inscription alongside his name in the roster of 
the French Academy reads. He left ‘‘an enduring 
monument” in his book on Italian coins, Corpus 
Nummorum Italicorum, but his collection—about 
125,000 specimens, the most complete in the world 
—was dispersed by the Nazis. 


December 30. ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD, 
mathematician and philosopher; at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; of a cerebral hemorrhage; eighty- 
six. Called “the philosopher's philosopher,” Dr. 
Whitehead is said to have been a “personal mag- 
net, drawing to Harvard scholars from all over the 
world who wanted to talk to him.” Among his 
books are Principia Mathematica, written in col- 
laboration with his famous pupil, Bertrand Russell, 
Process and Reality, and Science in the Modern 


W orld. 


December 31, JOHN Lewis HERVEY (‘‘Salvator’’), 
turf writer; in Chicago; seventy-eight. His most 
important books were several volumes of the his- 
tory, Racing in America, commissioned by the 
Jockey Club and said to be “the only complete 
history of the sport in existence.” He was also 
editor of various periodicals devoted to racing, and 
contributed many articles on the subject under the 
pseudonym “Salvator.” He wrote several volumes 
of the “American Race Horses” series, sponsored 
by Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, and A History of 
the Thoroughbred. His last book, The American 
Trotter, appeared in 1946. 
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“The Audel Guides in 
question and answer 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades 


... the men like them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 





Audels MECHANICS Guides 


Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUILE 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE .... .......... 1 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 

Guide 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 


AIR COMPRESSORS ..... 2. cece ccecese 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. ! 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 2 


Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book |! 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLIMAKERS Handy 


ne RTO ALR 30 a 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary .......... 4 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 4 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ......... 2 


Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book .......... 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE |! 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


OW Me ct See Stee bs f veckeach os 5 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
Ek Rae ei ee ee eae 6 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 


Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
| ys ee a ae é 


Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations |! 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 


Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 12 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING | 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... |! 


Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 


Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ...............- 2 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 
Volume. Vols. |, Hl, tll, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VIII, 
1X, X, Xl, Xi. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers z 
49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK i0, N. Y. 
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Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant !ibrary use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Lib» ary-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 
accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ 











specifications. 


Edwin Allen Company 


BOOKBINDERS 


BOOKSELLERS 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 


Illustration shows spe- 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen- 
Library-Bound book. 











LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 


More and more-librarians and 
Chicago 5, IIl. school people recognize the sound 
business practice of buying Allen- 


AL a: qtalte galeck mn ae Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as evi- 


denced by increased orders. 














_Refrigerating 


ENGINEERING 


The leading periodical in refrigeration 
and air conditioning. Comprehensive, 
readable, authoritative, scientifically 
sound, it presents current develop- 
ments in refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning in an interesting and unbiased 
style. 


REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERING 


keeps pace with the present rapid ex- 
pansion in these industries. For any- 
one whose business is concerned with 
any branch of this field, reading this 
magazine regularly is a necessity. Sub- 
scribe for them! 
$3.00 annually in the U. S. 
($4.00 elsewhere) 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


40 West 40 Street 
New York 18, New York 
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| The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech 


Now in its thirty-third year as 
the Journal for all teachers of 
Public Speaking, Debating, 
Discussion, Drama, Interpreta- 
tion, Speech Correction, Radio. 


Issued four times a year: February 
>? April 15, October 15, December 
15. 


Subscription rate, $3.50 per year. 


Speech Monographs, the research 
publication of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America, is becoming in- 
creasingly important to library 
files. Each issue contains both 
titles and abstracts of theses and 
dissertations in Speech and Drama 
of the preceding year, together 
with research articles in all phases 
of the field. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


111 Switzler Hall, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
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=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 


—and its library application 











keep your newspaper files 
the Recordak microfilm way 


Today—when so many leading papers dis- 
tribute Recordak microfilm editions—there’s 
no need to waste space on bulky bound files. 


Just replace them with Recordak micro- 
film files. These are so small that they save 
98% of the space bound volumes need. With 
them, you can expand your newspaper serv- 
ice greatly . . . and still use less space than 
you're using now. 

And as for reference to these files, you 
can make that easier, more convenient by 
equipping your library with Recordak Film 
Readers. 

Tremendous space savings . . . more com- 
plete newspaper service . . . faster, easier 
reference . . . these are three advantages of 
keeping your newspaper files the Recordak 
microfilm way. For the story of their sur- 
prisingly low cost . . . and of the other ad- 
vantages that modern microfilming has for 
libraries . . . write us. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Wilson Catalog Cards come in complete sets: 


Over 4,000 librarians are using Wilson Cards. A librarian in 
Australia writes, “The H. W. Wilson Catalog Cards make a con- 
siderable saving in the criminal waste of labor and money that 
occurs when catalogers all over the world have to decide, inde- 


SP Pr> 














Complete 
Cataloging 
for Jc 


Author Card. 

Title Card (when needed). 
Subject Card or Cards. 
Added Entries. 

Shelf List Card. 


The number of cards in a set varies from three to ten. 
Catalog carry annotations to identify the contents of the book. 


All cataloging is done by a professional cataloger with the book in hand. 
It is pre-publication copy supplied by the publisher to speed your cataloging. 


pendently, on the cataloging of each book.” 


Cards are sold in sets with or without subject headings at seven cents a set. 
Approximately 30 books are cataloged each week and card users receive 
monthly checklists. Those that prefer a speedier service pay one dollar a year 
for weekly lists. 


A sample set of cards and a checklist are yours for the asking. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
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Cards for the Public 


950 University Avenue New York 52 











Increase Your Circulation! Save on Your Budget! 


use PLASTI-KLEER protective 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 


Plasti-Kleer covers are convenient, inexpensive, ready for instant 
use. Made of the highest quality transparent plastic that will not 
stretch, discolor nor become brittle with age . . . complete back- 
ing... fibre edging! All sizes; priced from 52 cents a piece and 
up, depending on size and quantity. Now giving excellent per- 
formance in Public and Institutional Libraries throughout the 
U. S. and Canada. Write for FREE sample, price list, and de- 


scriptive literature. 











LIBRARY SERVICE 


Manufacturers and sole distributors 
of Plasti-Kleer Book Jackets 


B04 BERGEN STREET 
NEWARK 8, N. J. 
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MODERN binding methods 


plus a new binding location 


provide efficient service. 
















Arranged by 
CAROLINE THOMAS HARSBERGER 
Introduction by CLARA CLEMENS 


TRADITIONAL standard of 


Here is the first compilation ever made quality provides a craftsman- 
of Mark Twain's views on every subject 
on which he has written or spoken. All 
quotations are authentic—having been on 44 years of experience. 
carefully traced to their source. They 
are arranged alphabetically by subjects. 
This is a handsome deluxe edition— 
approximately 600 pages, bound in 
buckram, gold stamped, with head- 
bands. Probable Price $5.00 


ship in binding that is based 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


Beechhurst Press, Inc. 300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
296 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
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HILDA W'S 
BOOKS 


Below is a partial list of “Children’s Books of 1946-47” 
as selected by a Massachusetts Committee appointed by 
the Joint Committee of the NEA and the ALA, and 
published in the NEA Journal, December, 1947. 





PICTURE BOOKS 











The Little Island 


By GOLDEN MacDONALD 
Illustrated by LEONARD WEISGARD 


An island lives thru the changing seasons, 
and convinces a visiting kitten that an is- 
land can have a life of its own. Caldecott 
Award Winner. 1946. 38p. $2.50. Gr. 1-3. 
Doubleday & Co., 14 W. 49th St., New York 
20. 


Mr. Plum and the Little 
Green Tree 


By HELEN EARLE GILBERT 
Illustrated by MARGARET BRADFIELD 


Good citizenship, kindness, and apprecia- 
tion of nature in this simple narrative. 1946. 
28p. $1.75. Gr. 1-3. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 


Timothy Turtle 
By AL GRAHAM 
Illustrated by TONY PALAZZO 


An adventurous turtle who wins just ac- 
claim for his spirit and the use of his head 
in adversity. 1946. 28p. $2. Gr. 3-5. Robert 
Weich, 475 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Pennyfeather und 
the Pooka 
By EILEEN O’FAOLAIN 


Combines a boy and girl, a proper old 
lady, and a fairy horse. 1946. 154p. $2. Gr. 
3-6. Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 








BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE UNITED STATES 








> 
Windy Foot at the 
* 

County Fair 
By FRANCES FROST 
A friendly family story with plenty of 
horses and side shows and an exciting pony 
vace for a climax, 1947. 153p. $2. Gr. 4-6. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. 


The Burro Tamer 
By FLORENCE HAYES 
How Ricardo and his scape-grace pet earn 
their spurs at the Santa Fe fiesta 1946 
299p. $2.25. Gr. 5-8. Random House, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 





FOLKLORE AND FANTASY 











BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER LANDS 








Winter-Telling Stories 
Compiled by ALICE MARRIOTT 


Stories common to Asiatic and American 
Indian mythology. 1947. 84p. $2.50. Gr. 3-6. 
Wm. Sloane Associates, Inc., 119 W. 57th 
St., New York 19. 


Li Lun, Lad of Courage 
By CAROLYN TREFFINGER 


A compelling story of a different kind of 
courage 1947. 96p. $2.50. Gr. 4-6. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, 
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Marta, the Doll 
By ELOISE LOWNSBERRY 


Prewar story of a Polish farm family. 
1946. 118p. $2. Gr. 3-6. Longmans, Green 
& Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 


Holly Hotel 
By ELIZABETH KYLE 


Paying guests at Holly Hotel, Whistle- 
blow, Scotland, provide the Maitland family 
with a living income. 1947. 298p. $2. Gr. 
i Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston, 7, 

ass. 


Juan of Manila 
By MARIE McSWIGAN 


The underground movement during the 
Japanese occupation, 1947. 152p. $2.50. Gr. 
6-8. E. P, Dutton Co., 286-302 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, 


Madeleine Takes Command 
By ETHEL C. BRILL 


A real girl in charge of a tiny garrison in 
the. midst of a Mohawk raid. 1946. 204p. 
$2. Gr. 7-9. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18. 


The Angry Planet 
By JOHN KEIR CROSS 


Tale of a visit to Mars in a rocket ship. 
1946. 239p. $2. Gr. 7-9. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York 19. 


How the United Nations 
Works 


By TOM GALT 


Guide to the structure and activities of 
the UN, simply written. 1947. 218p. $2. Gr. 
5-9. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave,. New York 16, 








ANIMALS AND NATURE LORE 





Animal Inn 
By VIRGINIA MOE 


True stories of the animals, birds, and 
other wild life that inhabit Trailside Mu- 
seum in Cook County, Illinois. 1946. 175p. 
$2.50. Gr. 4-7. Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., 
Boston 7, Mass. 








POETRY, MUSIC, AND ART 











INTERESTING BOOKS OF INFORMATION 








Basketful 
By IRMENGARDE EBERLE 
Book about the sources of foods upon 
which all the world depends. 1946. 256p. $2. 


Gr, 4-6. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 


America's Stamps 
By MAUD and MISKA PETERSHAM 


A panorama of American history as re- 
corded thru the postage stamp. 1947. 144p. 
$3.50. Gr. 5 and up. The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


Turkey Old and New 
By SELMA EKREM 
Customs, problems, and amazing recent 
progress of Turkey. 1947. 186p. $2.75. Gr. 


7 and up. Charles Scribners Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 


For a Child 
Compiled by WILMA McFARLAND 


Collection of poetry on childlike subjects, 
selected from the great poets. 1947. 96p. 
$2.50. Gr, 2-4. Westminster Press (Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education), With- 
erspoon Building, Philadeiphia 7. 


A Pocketful of Rhymes 
Edited by KATHERINE LOVE 


Classic and modern selections which chil- 
dren will enjoy. 1946. 134p. $1.75. Gr. 3-6. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, 


Secret of the Porcelain Fish 
By MARGERY EVERNDEN 


Yuan Fu, apprenticed to a skilled porce- 
lain maker, learns in detail the secret of the 
art. 1947. 150p.. $2.25. Gr. 5-7. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


Discovering Design 
By MARION DOWNER 


Photography and brief text show the rela- 
tionship between nature and man-made de- 
sign. All ages 1947. 104p. $3. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 








REFERENCE 





The Rainbow Dictionary 
Edited by WENDELL W. WRIGHT 


Words most frequently used by ages five 
to eight are explained rather than defined 
by use in a sentence or by synonyms and 
antonyms. 1947. 432p. $3.95. Gr. 1-4. World 
Publishing Co., 107 W. 43rd St., New York 
18. 
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FORUM 108 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 




































An Open Letter to Librarians! 


Dear Librarian: 

The publishers of CURRENT HISTORY re-issued FORUM as a 
separate magazine with the September, 1945, issue- Volume CIV, 
Number 1. 

FORUM was hailed with pleasure by the numerous readers who 
knew and respected FORUM’s traditional independent liberal policy. 

Beginning with the re-publication copy, FORUM is again indexed 
in The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. The new FORUM 
has proven a stimulating magazine for students and is recognized by 
thousands of libraries as a valuable source. 


The new FORUM presents: 

Controversial Articles on controversial issues: Te Taft- 
Hartley Bill, Proportional Representation, Britain Tries Eco- 
nomic Planning, Don't Chain the Movies! College and univer- 
sity specialists lend authoritative and dispassionate criticism of 
our era. 

Congress Debates—selections direct from the Congres- 
sional Record revealing the legislative issues of the year and the 
personalities involved. Recent debates include: the Wool Tariff, 
the Reed-Bullwinkle Bill; the question of interim aid to Europe. 

The Forum—a debate each month on a timely issue: /: 
Our Occupation Policy in Germany a Failure?; Are We Giving 
the Veterans Too Much? Are Subsidies Increasing Food Prices 
Now? 

Analyses of pressure groups, of congressional lobbies, 
and of the highly developed press devoted to special pleading. 

Vital Reports and Speeches—by notable world figures 
Mr. Marshall, Mr. Molotov—a report by the President’s Com 
mission on Civil Rights, etc. 

Books in Brief, 2 comprehensive book review section. 

The Theatre Arts by John Gassner of the Theatre Guild 
and member of the New York Theatre Critics Circle. 

Original Poetry by David Morton, Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, Witter Bynner, and others. 


In addition to these features of lasting interest, the new FORUM 
is now easier to read in its attractive 7 by 10 inch format. 

The subscription price is $4.00 for one year, $7.00 for two. 

Every day more and more people are recognizing the vitality and 
long term value of FORUM. More libraries are subscribing in re 
sponse to requests by their readers who have found that FORUM 
gives them what they want to know about the “pros” and “cons” of 
current issues. 




















Sincerely yours, 


Robert Clark 


Circulation Manager 
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Librarians as Readers of Books’ 
By Lawrence Clark Powell * 


E held a vocational conference at Uni- 

versity of California at Los Angeles 
last spring. The purpose was to arouse inter- 
est among students in librarianship as a ca- 
reer. A number of distinguished librarians 
and library educators spoke on what it takes 
to be a good librarian. The only speaker to re- 
ceive an ovation however was a member of 
the audience who, toward the close of the 
conference, stood up and asked to be heard. 

“Tam an old warhorse of seventy-five sum- 
mers,” she said, ‘but when I smell smoke I 
want to be in the thick of it.” And then this 
fiery old lady went on to say, “I have sat 
through this conference waiting for someone 
to say that a good librarian is first of all a 
good bookman—a person who knows hun- 
dreds and thousands of books from having 
read them—a person who reads books be- 
cause he loves them.” 

The audience was silently attentive, as she 
continued, ‘A generation of library leaders 
who were bookmen is passing away, and who 
will take their places? The education and 
practice of librarianship should never over- 
look this fundamental truth: a librarian who 
does not love and read books is not a good li- 
brarian."” Who was this self-styled old war- 
horse? She was Helen E. Haines, the author 
of Living with Books and What's in a Novel, 





* Presented at the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
Conference in Seattle, Washington, September 1947. 

+ Librarian, University of California at Los Angeles Li- 
brary; director, Clark Memorial Library, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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two of the most bookish works our profession 
has produced. 

The invitation to address the Pacific North- 
west Library Association conference left me 
free to choose my own subject. There were 
many temptations, including public relations, 
the librarian in the community, staff associa- 
tions, the new trends in building, architecture, 
and eauipment, but after going through the 
catalog of my interests, 1 decided that the 
single aspect of librarianship which interests 
me most is—books. 

Of course I am interested in people—opti- 
mistically so—but if my interest in people 
were greater than that in books, I would have 
become a teacher, not a librarian. 

I know that we are the children of a tech- 
nological age. We have found streamlined 
ways of doing much of our routine work. 
Printing is no longer the only way of repro- 
ducing books. Reading them however has not 
changed ; it is the same as it has always been, 
since Callimachus administered the great li- 
brary in Alexandria. Even though Mortimer 
Adler has told us how to read a book and Ezra 
Pound has formulated the ABC of read- 
ing, there has been no revolution in reading 
habits. 

Yes, I love books most. They are among 
the most lasting things man creates. They 
outlive him. The words Homer and Shake- 
speare today refer to books, not to men. In 
the Clark Library at UCLA, among the many 
great books housed there in first edition, I 
find myself turning repeatedly to the Are- 
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Opagitica, that greatest of all essays on the 
freedom of the press. Our copy is now three 
hundred and three years old, and is as fresh 
and living as in the year 1644, when it was 
printed, while its author is a handful of dust. 


Librarians as Readers 


My subject is books, and more particularly, 
librarians as readers of books. It is true that 
we are better known as keepers and distribu- 
tors, rather than as readers of books; and 
Randolph Adams has written a caustic and 
necessary essay on librarians as enemies of 
books (Library Quarterly, July 1937). We 
are traditionally too busy ordering, catalog- 
ing, giving out, and getting back books, to 
have much time for reading them. We joke 
among ourselves about being too busy to 
read. This I deplore. 

If we are sincere in prescribing books as 
good for the instruction and entertainment 
of people, shou!d not we ourselves be among 
the wisest and happiest of all people. For we 
live in the midst of myriad books. Even those 
who staff the tiny outpost branches in the 
mountains and on the plains can call to their 
desks, through inter-library lending, books 
from the vast reservoirs at Harvard and the 
Library of Congress. 


There has not been much written about 
the reading of librarians. A search through 
the bibliographies of library literature dis- 
closed few studies on what librarians read. 
I did find one good article called the “Read- 
ing of Librarians.”” It was given at the Den- 
ver A.L.A. conference in 1935 by Agnes C. 
Hansen. Let me quote her conclusions from 
the Library Journal of July 1935: 


And when I assert that the librarian’s own read- 
ing should take him into every field of knowledge, 
I do not have reference only to those who deal 
with books and the public, but also to those ad- 
ministrators who are concerned first and foremost 
with the effective functioning of their libraries. If 
these allow the techniques of management to pre- 
clude the following up of their own reading inter- 
ests, they become fatally incapable of stimulating 
the members of their staffs to extend theirs. I 
have at different times in my career worked in both 
a general and special capacity, and always I have 
found that whatever of value I brought-the insti- 
tutions I served, was largely the fruit of my own 
personal reading. 


I like the way in which she goes after the 
top men, for it has been my experience that 
many of the present generation of library ad- 
ministrators are hardly more than literate. I 
agree with Miss Hansen that reading by li- 
brarians has functional value. As an admini- 
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strator I am eager to have my staff known as 
readers, as well as keepers of books, for | 
have noticed that library patrons are drawn 
repeatedly to those librarians who reveal 
themselves as readers of books. Reading 
creates an immediate bond of common ex- 
perience and sympathy. 

Perhaps the best way for an administrator 
to encourage the practice of reading among 
his staff is by example, and by letting them 
know that he places a practical value on per- 
sonal reading. 

I like to interview people who want to 
work as librarians. I have never evolved a 
standard procedure for such interviews. One 
psychologist recommends asking everyone as 
an opening question, Of what were you 
afraid when you were little? Instead, I prefer 
to ask, What do you read? That always risks 
an awkward moment if the reply is, I don’t! 

I have thought sometimes of an in-service 
course in reading for the staff. It would be 
dificult to prepare a list of recommended 
reading, although A.L.A.’s Classics of the 
Western World {first issued in 1927 and en- 
larged in 1944 to include American litera- 
ture} might be a good basic list. 


Standardization 


I despise standardization. The same books 
are not good for or interesting to everyone. 
Standardization seems to me the curse of this 
age. Advertising is leading us by the nose to 
the same movies, radio programs, magazines, 
clothes, edibles, and potables. Our folklore 
is becoming national and artificial instead of 
regional and spontaneous. Book clubs are 
doing their bit to standardize reading. I do 
not like their choices, nor what they and the 
movies are doing to corrupt writers. I did 
like what Hemingway had to say about these 
matters in a recent T7me magazine interview. 


The classics of American literature more 
often come to birth without publisher's mid- 
wifery. Walden, Moby Dick, Leaves of 
Grass, Sister Carrie—these were unexpected, 
uncompromising books which did not meet 
the publishing standards of the day. I would 
urge you in your reading to be on the alert 
for today’s unstandardized books. You will 
not find them capsuled in the Reader's Di- 
gest. Nor will they necessarily bear a New 
York imprint. Regional publishing is some- 
thing libraries should support with every 
available dollar, and not only that of their 
own region. Our library tries to buy the en- 
tire output of all the regional and university 
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presses, at least in the West, including Wri- 
ter's Editions in Santa Fé, the Caxton Print- 
ers in Caldwell, Idaho, Binford and Morts 
books from Portland, and Frank McCaffrey’s 
Dogwood Press in Seattle, to name a few. 


I think with regret of the lapsed series of 
University of Washington Chapbooks, one 
of the liveliest contributions to American 
publishing, and I await with eagerness the 
publication of the papers read at the Writers 
Conference held in Portland last fall. The 
fact that the Portland Library Association co- 
sponsored this conference gave me increased 
pride in our profession. Librarians should 
seek the closest relations with writers and 
through them with books in the making. 
Such regional writers’ conferences might well 
be a regular feature of a large library’s pub- 
lic relations program. 


Two Kinds of Reading 


There are two kinds of reading which li- 
brarians should do: one for instruction and 
intellectual growth, the other for entertain- 
ment and delight ; and to me they are of equal 
importance. Informational reading can be 
done on the job and includes library and pub- 
lishing literature in periodical and book 
form, reference and technical material of all 
kinds. There are plenty of indexes and guides 
to this kind of reading. 

It is the second kind of reading, that done 
for entertainment and delight, on which I 
want to dwell; and in doing this, my remarks 
will become more personal and confessional. 
I want to consider reading as personal ther- 
apy, as a tonic, as an escape into the infinite 
world of imagination. This includes in its 
simplest form mystery and western stories, 
then so-called serious novels, biographies, 
travel books, philosophy and religion and 
poetry, in a more or less ascending scale. 
Here exist no indexes and guides, no stand- 
ards save your own personal taste. It is this 
kind of reading which enriches the spirit and 
personality. It can be done regardless of who 
or where the librarian is. Size of the staff and 
book collection is immaterial. 


All that I urge is that you discriminate, 
even in your hammock reading. Read mys- 
teries and westerns if you will, but seek out 
the best. No one need apologize for reading 
Raymond Chandler and Ernest Haycox. The 
same can not be said for the later Earle Stan- 
ley Gardner and Zane Grey. Masterpieces of 
any genre are exceedingly difficult to write. 
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Look for them. They are the books that can 
be read again and again at different times of 
life. 

Random reading is delightful reading; 
browsing, skipping and jumping, reading 
half a dozen books concurrently, mixing 
reading and living so that the one heightens 
and intensifies the other, in such fashion as 
described a century ago by Dorothy Words- 
worth in this series of journal entries: 

Worked hard, and read Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and ballads. Sauntered a little in the 
garden. The blackbird sat quietly in its nest, rocked 
by the wind, and beaten by the rain. . . . Saun- 
tered a good deal in the garden, bound carpets, 
mended old clothes, read Timon of Athens, dried 
linen. . . . In the afternoon we sat by the fire; 
I read Chaucer aloud, and Mary read the first canto 
of the Faerie Queene. ... We spent the morn- 
ing in the orchard reading the Epithalamium of 
Spenser; walked backwards and forwards. ... We 
sowed the scarlet beans in the orchard, and read 
Henry V there. After dinner William added one 
to the orchard steps. . . . A sunshiny morning. 
I walked to the top of the hill and sat under a 
wall . . . facing the sun. I read a scene or two 
in As You Like It... . Read part of The Knight's 
Tale with exquisite delight. 

The letters and journals of Katherine 
Mansfield also are made memorable by this 
same way in which she blends reading and 
living. It is the kind of highly personal read- 
ing, alien to the compilers of the St. John’s 
list of Great Books, a bibliography too heav- 
ily weighted with the most ponderous prod- 
ucts of the human intellect. I like these lines 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, contrasting epic 
with lyric poetry: 

What mighty epics have been wrecked by Time 

Since Herrick launched his cockle-shells of 

rhyme! 


Response to Bulletin Articles 


One of the most rewarding things about 
personal reading is the friendships it leads 
to with other readers in and out of the library 
profession. From all that I have published 
in the way of library and bibliographical 
essays, I have had the warmest response from 
four brief essays on my own reading which I 
contributed to the Wilson Library Bulletin 
(October 1943, May 1944, June and Novem- 
ber 1945). These led to friendly correspond- 
ence and meeting with other reading librar- 
ians throughout the country and in various 
kinds of libraries. I even heard from the 
librarian in a state penitentiary in New Eng- 
land, a man who holds a lifetime appoint- 
ment. 
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Another unusual letter came from a young 
man, who with his wife was a fire-watcher, 
stationed on a remote peak in one of the 
western states. Unable to provide him with 
the particular books he wanted, his state li- 
brarian (who had read my articles on read- 
ing) suggested that he write to me. Fortu- 
nately we had most of the books on his list, 
and we sent him many big packages, which 
were delivered twice monthly by muletrain. 
This led to correspondence, and when he 
learned of my particular fondness for poetry, 
he sent me his verses in manuscript, followed 
later by his first published volume. All of 
this rewarding experience came from a simple 
beginning of reading and writing about 
books. 

Another example of a friendship which 
grew from reading was in the library where 
I was working in the order department. The 
student who unpacked incoming shipments 
was a big silent fellow, a discus thrower on 
the university track team. For several months 
we worked in the same room, saying only 
necessary things about invoices and such. 
Then one rainy day, while I was eating lunch 
in the shipping room, this student ap- 
proached with a shy grin and outstretched 
hand. 

“Shake,” he said, ‘‘I just read an article of 
yours in the Wilson Bulletin. I never knew 
any of you library folks read books!” 


That was the first of many memorable 
lunchtime conversations we had before he 
was called to active duty in the Navy. I 
learned gradually that this lad was akin to 
Tom Wolfe, in that he wanted to be a writer 
in order to release the immense feelings and 
desires that were locked up inside of him- 
self. He would have become a writer, I am 
sure, and possibly a very good one, if he had 
lived. He was killed in the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf. 

His last letter to me said, ‘I hate the regi- 
mentation of Navy life. I hate war. I do not 
hate any man. I wish to God we could get 
this show over with so I could get back home 
and start writing.’’ He never got home, and 
all we have to remember him by today is the 
small collection of his own books which his 
parents gave to the library as his memorial. 
[Editor's Note: We understand that the 
honorarium which Dr. Poweil received from 
Pacific Northwest Library Association for 
this address was applied to the Walstan Steel 
Robson Memorial Fund for library books in 
memory of this lad.} 
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A mutual love of reading led also to 
friendships with conscientious objectors, par- 
ticularly in the Civilian Public Service camps 
at Waldport and Cascade Locks. Today our 
archival collections in the university library 
include those of the fine arts project at Wald- 
port and historical records of the Church of 
the Brethren objectors. 

If wide reading does not lead to an equally 
wide tolerance for human behavior in war 
and peace, you will have missed one of its 
chief benefits. 

One of the delights of reading is the recol- 
lection later of your first vivid encounter with 
a good book. This experience sometimes 
even precedes reading the book, for we know 
that some volumes are good to see, to feel, 
and yes, even to smell. New English books, 
for example, smell differently than new books 
of any other country, due to inks that are 
used in British bookmaking. 


Hemingway 


One of my favorite modern books is Hem- 
ingway’s A Farewell to Arms. When it first 
appeared, in 1929, I was doing postgraduate 
work as shipping clerk in a Pasadena book- 
store. One winter morning there came roar- 
ing down the chute to the cellar receiving- 
room, an enormous packing-case from Scrib- 
ners. I opened it and gazed on two hundred 
and fifty tightly packed copies of the new 
Hemingway novel. A rare fragrance filled 
the dark old basement, a blend of pine’wood, 
ink and paper, and general mustiness. I 
opened a mint fresh copy of the book and 
read the first paragraph, and knew that here 
was a book destined to live. Let me recall 
those few sentences: 

In the late summer of that year we lived in a 
house in a village that looked across the river and 
the plain to the mountains. In the bed of the river 
there were pebbles and boulders, dry and white in 
the sun, and the water was clear and swiftly moving 
and blue in the channels. Troops went by the 
house and down the road and the dust they raised 
powdered the leaves of the trees. The trunks of 
the trees too were dusty and the leaves fell early 
that year and we saw the troops marching along 
the road and the dust rising and leaves, stirred by 
the breeze, falling and the soldiers marching and 
afterward the road bare and white except for the 
leaves. The plain was rich with crops; there were 
many orchards of fruit trees and beyond the plain 
the mountains were brown and bare. There was 
fighting in the mountains and at night we could see 
the flashes from the artillery. 


One of those two hundred and fifty copies 
was deducted from my monthly pay check. 
I still own it, worn and shabby from reading 
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and lending. The collector in me craves to 
own a copy of the first limited signed edition 
of this Hemingway classic, but actually the 
most satisfying reading edition is in the Mod- 
ern Library, with an introduction by Ford 
Madox Ford. 


To first encounter a good book while you 
are far away from home in a foreign land 
gives added sentimental impact to the work. 
I shall never forget my first reading of Mary 
Austin’s Lands of the Sun, a book of essays 
on the topography and climate of central and 
southern California, which followed her clas- 
sic Land of Little Rain. It was Paris in the 
spring, in the gray and rainy month of May. 
I had been away from home for three years 
and I was tired of rain and snow and cold. I 
was homesick for brown hills and eucalyptus 
trees, and I would have gladly traded the 
whole glorious French cuisine for a ham- 
burger, a chocolate ice-cream soda, and a 
piece of apple pie. Walking back to my hotel 
on the Left Bank, I took shelter from the rain 
under the broad-leafed plane trees that line 
the river, and browsed in the partly open 
bookstalls. There I found the Mary Austin 
volume for a few francs, and taking it back 
to my room I read it through, oblivious of 
the wind and rain and cold. Never before or 
since have the physical aspects of my home- 
land seemed so beloved to me as they did 
during that reading of Mary Austin. 

The next month in London I bought a six- 
penny copy of Two Years Before the Mast 
and for the first time it came alive for me. 
As a boy I had found it dull. Now at twenty- 
five it was magical. Earlier I had seen Dana's 
grave in the English cemetery at Rome, while 
pilgrimaging to those of Keats and Shelley. 
The book is the man’s immortal monument. 
Several passages impressed me as zeniths of 
English prose: the descriptions of the ice- 
berg, the albatross, and of the ship’s sails; 
and his picture of the roadstead at Santa Bar- 
bara I found almost unbearably nostalgic. 

Yes, time and place can do wonders in 
heightening the magical power of a book to 
move the reader, and reading aloud with a 
loved one can make certain books unforget- 
table. 


Merely reading books however is not 
enough. In spite of the fact that we librar- 
ians are collectively the custodians of millions 
of volumes, we are not communistic enough 
to want all books to be owned in common. 
We want to collect our very own private li- 
braries, be they ever so small. The way we 
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move around these days militates against the 
assembling of large private libraries. I have 
changed residence a dozen times since settling 
down to earn a living, and this sort of typt- 
cally American nomadic existence has meant 
rigidly controlling my collecting instinct, so 
that most of the time I have owned a personal 
library of only a few hundred volumes, with 
emphasis on the World’s Classics and other 
small reprint editions. 


Collectin g Hobbies 


Every librarian should have a few collect- 
ing hobbies, either of favorite subjects or au- 
thors. Two of mine go back to college days, 
the results of a course in comparative litera- 
ture given by C. F. MacIntyre, a dynamic 
teacher, inspired translator, and poet of 
genius. 

These two collections which I started when 
a student of MaclIntyre’s are of Chinese 
poetry in English translation and of English 
versions of the Greek Anthology. All told I 
have acquired only a few dozen volumes, 
none of them expensive, but I cherish them 
as dearly as Henry Clay Folger did his Shake- 
speares. 

During the war, when the Germans were 
retreating up the Italian peninsula, increas- 
ing their reputation as vandals, Richard Ald- 
ington, the English writer who was then 
using our library, suggested that in view of 
the wholesale destruction of European monu- 
ments, a good idea would be to collect a set 
of the “Medieval Towns” series. These little 
powder blue, gold-stamped, deckle-edged 
volumes were commenced in 1897 by the 
English publisher, J. M. Dent, with the ob- 
ject of providing something new in guide 
books, a kind of illustrated, personal letter 
introduction to both the past and present of 
the various towns, very different from the 
Baedeker type of guide. 

This is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
‘Medieval Towns” series, many volumes of 
which are stil in print. It took me until a 
few months ago to assemble a complete set of 
the thirty-eight volumes, from Assisi to Win- 
chester. The cost averaged about a dollar a 
volume. I expect to stretch out the reading 
of these charming books over the rest of my 
days. 

My latest project is to acquire the volumes 
of the Cambridge New Shakespeare as they 
appear. The first to be published was the last 
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play Shakespeare wrote—The Tempest—and 
it appeared in 1921. Quiller-Couch edited it 
and the subsequent comedies, and his intro- 
ductions are masterpieces of perceptive prose. 
His co-editor, John Dover Wilson, is con- 
tinuing the tragedies and the histories, with 
volumes appearing again now that the war is 
over. There is nothing fancy or expensive 
about these little brown-cloth-bound vol- 
umes, ruled in gold, yet they were designed 
by our Bruce Rogers, and they are very pleas- 
ant to look at, to hold, and to read. 

The world of books abounds with compar- 
able projects for impecunious collectors. 
None of us can afford a first edition of Leaves 
of Grass, yet for two dollars we can buy an 
excellent facsimile, published in 1939 by the 
Facsimile Text Society. Two good books 
about such personal, unstandardized collect- 
ing are those by Herbert Faulkner West and 
Paul Jordan-Smith: Modern Book Collect- 
ing (Boston, 1936), and For the Love of 
Books (New York, 1934). . 

As I have already observed, our library 
literature is nearly barren of material on read- 
ing and collecting by librarians. Our library 
conferences—this present one a happy excep- 
tion—are likewise given over almost entirely 
to our problems as keepers of books. I think 
it is time for a revolution, for a return to 
fundamentals, the most elementary of which 
is the truth that books are written and pub- 
lished first of all to be read; and that as li- 
brarians, a favored people who hold custody 
of the world’s permanent stocks of books, we 
should be the most avid readers on earth. 

If we are to revolt against the administra- 
tive-technical philosophy which is dominant 
today, we must first master the techniques 
of administration, making sure that our li- 
braries are well organized and economically 
operated. Then only will we be strong enough 
to open our fundamentalist drive. 


People Come for Books 


There is need for statistical studies, for 
operational analyses and budget control, but 
we must remember that the people who use 
libraries do not care about these things ; they 
come to libraries for books. Books are our 
commodity and it is our prime responsibility 
to know this commodity. We must recognize 
books as mortal things of cloth and paper and 
ink, which need our loving care if they are to 
survive; and then again we must recognize 
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them also as superior beings, things of truth 
and dream, greater and more lasting than we, 
their custodians, are. 

To me our profession is the world’s no- 
blest. Each day we have the priceless oppor- 
tunity of living with books. I urge you to 
read the books you live with, and to keep 
your response to them always direct, personal, 
intense, and simple. Read books with all 
your body and soul, not with your brain 
alone, remembering these words of Yeats: 

Art bids us touch and taste and hear and see the 
world, and shrinks from what Blake calls mathe- 
matical form, from every abstract thing, from all 
that is of the brain only, from all that is not a foun- 
tain jetting from the entire hopes, memories and 
sensations of the body. 





Timely for Dickens’ birthday, February 7, is this 
Dickens. Day Display at Seton Hill College Li- 
brary, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

A free book on wallpaper samples was secured 
from a local store. Pages including vases, lamps, 
books, flowers, wheels, etc., were clipped by stu- 
dent assistants, then trimmed and separated for 
later use. (These tiny items are pasted in a scrap- 
book as we come upon them.) 

On a 22” x 28” poster board a student assistant 
sketched a store. Trinkets formerly collected from 
the sample wallpaper were then pasted in the win- 
dow. Glass was effected by using carefully meas- 
ured strips of Scotch tape. Door panels were made 
the same way. Drapes were taken from wallpaper 
borders. Wheelbarrows of flowers and books were 
pieced together from samples. Oatmeal paper 
served as a cobble street. By experimentation it 
was discovered that paste spread over the surface of 
the finished product changed the color, to produce 
dark oak or light oak wood-trim as desired. Arti- 
ficial snow was stuck in the lanterns with paste. 
The roof was made of red-tiled paper put on in 
layers, and the chimney was carefully designed 
from a picture taken of Dickens’ England. 
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Two-in-One 


Pseudonyms 


By Louis N. Fetpel * 


HEN the erstwhile celebrated French 
writing-team of Emile Erckmann, 
1822-1899, and Alexandre Chatrian, 1826- 
1890, combined their names as well as their 
talents into the seemingly single author 
“Erckmann-Chatrian” (Histoire d’un con- 
scrit, and other works), they started some- 
thing that is beginning to assume major pro- 
portions in the present-day literary picture. 
Prior to Erckmann-Chatrian there appears 
to have been only one similar instance of the 
joining of two persons’ names into a, single 
one for purposes of identity-unification. That 
was Canaletto, celebrated eighteenth-century 
Venetian architectural painter (or rather 
painters), uncle and nephew, Antonio da 
Canal and Bernardo Bellotto—the nephew 
being the pupil of his uncle and consolidating 
that uncle’s name with his own. 

Erckmann-Chatrian is companioned in 
form by Phelps-Morane (Sybil; roman, and 
others), which is the pen name of the col- 
laboration team of Ruth Phelps and her 
husband, Paul Morane, a Frenchman. 

One other such hyphenated name-combi- 
nation is Lewitt-Him, seemingly the name 
of a single author-illustrator of British 
and Polish children’s books (The Football's 
Revolt, Blue Peter, and others), but in reality 
two collaborators, one named Jan Lewitt 
and the other George Him. 

In England, too, we encounter the solid 
and consolidated ‘“‘Chesterbelloc,”” used for 
the collaboration of G. K. Chesterton and 
H. Belloc in their writings on Distributism, 
a doctrine that advocated the widest possible 
ownership of property, more particularly the 
ownership and actual use of agricultural 
lands. 

Among British novelists we find the title 
page names of Patry Williams (Holly Hedge, 
Over the Garden Wall, Jacob’s Ladder, and 
others) and Marleon Shrager (The Dancers, 
and Beloved Stranger). The first represents 
the simple linking of the surnames of two 
women collaborators, Marguerite Patry and 
Dorothy Frances Williams; while the second 
is a telescoping of one each of the forenames 


* Superintendent, Book Ordering, Brooklyn, New York, 
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of two women collaborators, Isabelle Mar- 
jorie Shrager and Leonie Shrager, into the 
new disguise-forename of ‘‘Marleon.”’ 

Similarly, Rhoda Nelson and her collabo- 
rator, Delia Morris Stephenson, each took 
one of their forenames and formed the joint 
writing-name of Rhoda Morris for their 
juveniles (Susan and Arabella, Bad Penny, 
and others). Down under, in Australia, we 
find the fiction-writing personality of M. 
Barnard Eldershaw, whose name is derived 
from parts of the combined names of two 
women collaborators—Marjorie Barnard and 
Flora Eldershaw (Essays in Australian Fic- 
tion, Green Memory, A House Is Built, and 
others ). 


Even librarian-authors have resorted to 
this device, in England. The two librarian- 
writer collaborators, Maurice H. Brett Mash 
and W. G. Bosworth, threw their names into 
the melting-pot of their collaboration and 
concocted the one-man mame of Maurice 
Worth (The Golden Pheasant Mystery, The 
Man in the Box, The Plaza Mystery, and The 
Pagoda Mystery). When their literary col- 
laboration ceased, Mr. Bosworth continued to 
write alone under a name-contraction of his 
own—Willan G. Borth. 


In our own country the most outstanding 
instance of such name-joining of two writing- 
collaborators is that of Mary Ilsley Chapman 
and John Stanton Higham Chapman, the 
noted husband-wife novelist team. All their 
novels have been published as by Maristan 
Chapman (The Happy Mountain, Home- 
place, and others). Even Living Authors 
spoke of them as a single person, in its 
one-person biographical sketch, corrected in 
Twentieth Century Authors. And inciden- 
tally, at least one name-authority among li- 
brarians states that the male member of this 
combination is “Stanley” instead of ‘‘Stan- 
ton.” Furthermore, the pronunciation of 
““Maristan” is authoritatively stated to be 
Mary-Stan, with equal stress on both parts. 

As might be expected, the crop of such 
joint-author name-mergings is very luxuriant 
in the United States. The full list comprises 
the detective-story writing-teams of Kelley 
Roos—Audrey Kelley and William Roos (Jf 


(Continued on page 447) 
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Correlating the Arts: The Library's 


Contribution 
By Ida Belle Craig * 


¢¢ A LL the arts relating to human life are 
linked together by a subtle bond of 

mutual relationship.” This observation by 
Cicero, in his Pro Archia Poeta, suggests to 
us a method of approach to the study of the 
arts, by which we recognize that the same 
feeling for a subject may exist, though in- 
terpreted through different mediums. The 
use of such terms as accent, rhythm, balance, 
design, harmony, line, color, as employed in 
music, in poetry, and in the visual arts, indi- 
cates an underlying principle common to all. 
The practice of correlating the arts finds 
its most familiar expression in the theater, 
where stage setting and the spoken word, 
often supplemented by music, are blended to 
produce a single harmonious effect. Opera 
probably presents the best example of this 
synthesis, where appeals to eye and ear are 
calculated to build a state of lofty emotion. 


In a lesser degree, something similar may 
be achieved in the classroom, by a correlated 
presentation of music, poetry, and picture. If 
the subject is literature, the poem would nat- 
urally be highlighted; if it is art apprecia- 
tion, interest would center primarily upon 
the picture; while in the music class, picture 
and poetry would probably be subordinated 
to the musical composition. But in each case, 
the particular subject under consideration 
would be enriched by association with an- 
other form of art expression. 


The chief difficulty which teachers will find 
in carrying out this type of lesson, is the in- 
convenience of assembling the necessary ma- 
terial. Here is where the library can function 
as an integrating agent. It can provide and 
issue the basic equipment, consisting of a 
portable electric phonograph, a light-weight 
easel (which can be made in the school 
shop), and an adequate collection of well 
mounted art prints. Records can usually be 
borrowed from the music department if the 
library does not have an independent collec- 
tion. It is also helpful for the library to have 
a list of correlations to offer to the various 
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departments. The following list has been 
compiled for this purpose: 


I, 


“Adoramus,” Palestrina 

“Ave Maria,” Bach-Gounod 

Art: Angelus, Millet 

Literature: “The Angelus,” Florence Coates 


Music: 


Il. 


Music: ‘“‘Humoresque,’’ Dvorak 
Art: The Jester, Hals 
Literature: “The Fools Prayer,’ Edward Row 
land Sills 
If. 


Music: “Londonderry Air,’’ Grainger 
Art: The Virgin, Thayer 
Literature: “She Walks in Beauty,” Lord Byron 


IV. 


Music: “Who Is Sylvia?,” Schubert 
Art: The Etude, Fragonard 
Literature: ‘Who Is Sylvia?,’’ Shakespeare 


 £ 


Music: ‘Trees,’ Rasbach 
Art: Avenue of Trees, Hobbema 


Literature: ‘Trees,’’ Joyce Kilmer 
VI. 
Music: “Hark! Hark! the Lark,’’ Schubert 


Art: Song of the Lark, Breton 
Literature: “Hark! Hark! the Lark,’ Shake- 
speare 
“To a Skylark,” Shelley 
“To the Skylark,” Wordsworth 


~ VIL. 


Music: ‘Ave Maria,” Schubert 
Art: The Holy Night, Correggio 
Literature: “A Christmas Carol,’’ Lowell 
in Cooper, Poems of Youth 
“A Christmas Folk Song,” Reece 
in Thompson, Silver Pennies 


VIII. 


Music: ‘From an Indian Lodge,’ MacDowell! 
Art: The Solemn Pledge, Ufer 


Literature: ‘Navaho Prayer,” Yeomans 
in Coopér, Poems of Youth 
IX. 
Music: “Morning,” Peer Gynt Suite No. I, 


Grieg 
Art: Landscape, Morning, Corot 
Literature: Song from ‘Pippa Passes,’ Brown- 
ing 
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X. 


Music: “Nocturne,” from Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Mendelssohn 
“Afternoon of a Faun,”” Debussy 
Art: Dance of the Nymphs, Corot 
Literature: Selections from Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Shakespeare 


XI. 


Music: “The Calm,” William Tell “Overture,” 
Rossini 

Art: After a Summer Shower, Inness 

Literature: “Rain in Summer,” Longfellow 


XII. 


Music: “Spring Song,’ Mendelssohn 
Art: Spring Blossoms, Inness 
Dance of Spring; Van Stuck 
Literature: “The Apple Blossoms,’’ Martin 
in Cooper, Poems of Youth 


XIII. 
Music: “Wind Among the Trees,” Briccaldi 
Art: Autumn Winds, Damnitz 
Literature: ‘A Musical Instrument,” 
Barrett Browning 


Elizabeth 


XIV. 


Music: “Nocturne,” Mendelssohn 
Art: Blue and Silver, Whistler 
Literature: “Silver,” Walter de la Mare 
in Daringer, The Poet's Craft 


XV. 


Music: ‘“Traumerei,” Schumann 

Art: The Artist's Mother, Whistler 

Literature: “The Old Woman,” Joseph Camp- 
Bell in Untermeyer, Yesterday and Today 


XVI. 
Music: Grail music from Lohengrin (‘‘Prelude”’ 
to Act I.) Wagner 


Art: Sir Galahad, Watts 
Literature: ‘Sir Galahad,’’ Tennyson 


XVII. 
Music: “Stars and Stripes,” Sousa 


Art: Fifth Avenue, May 1917, Childe Hassam 
Literature: ‘The Flag Goes By,’’ Henry Bennett 


XVIII. 
“Evening Prayer,” from 
Gretel, Humperdinck 
Art: Infant Samuel, Reynolds 


Literature: ‘A Child's Prayer,” Francis Thomp- 
son 


Music: Hansel and 


All the poetry mentioned is found in The Home 
Book of Verse, by Burton Stevenson, unless other- 
wise indicated. 


SOURCES OF POETRY 


Cooper, Alice Cecilia 
Daringer, Helen Fern 


Poems of Youth 
The Poet's Craft 
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Stevenson, Burton Egbert 

The Home Book of Verse 
Thompson, Blanche Jennings Silver Pennies 
Untermeyer, Louis Yesterday and Today 


SOURCES OF PAINTINGS AND REPRODUCTIONS 


See Mildred M. Gantts’ article, “Picture Selec- 
tion for the Secondary School Library,” Wilson 
Library Bulletin, February 1947 
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the Shroud Fits, The Frightened Stiff, and 
others), and Manning Coles — Adelaide 
Manning and Cyril Coles (Drink to Yester- 
day, The Fifth Man, and others), as also 
Oliver Weld Bayer — Eleanor Rosenfeld 
Bayer and Leo G. Bayer (Paper Chase, and 
An Eye for an Eye), Rob Eden—Robert 
Ferdinand Burkhardt and Eve Burkhardt 
(Kathie the First, and Other than Joy), Kane 
Sullivan—Andrew Sullivan and Kathleen J. 
Kane (Women in Black), Wade Miller— 
Bob Wade and Bill Miller (Deadl) 
Weapon), Lillian Janet—Janet Cicchetti and 
Lillian Ressler (Touchstone), and Franken 
Meloney—Rose Franken and her second hus- 
band, William Brown Meloney V (Strange 
Victory, When Doctors Disagree, Soldier's 
Wife: a Play, and others). 


We conclude this survey with a case that 
is somewhat different—unique, we believe— 
and which resembles that of the celebrated 
pseudonymity of Ellery Queen, who for some 
time now has been revealed as being two 
persons—Frederic Dannay and Manfred B. 
Lee. The name in question is that of Francis 
Beeding, a writing-name that from 1924 
onwards concealed a pseudonymous literary 
partnership of two international officials, 
neither of whose real names could be revealed 
at the time they published their books under 
that name (The Seven Sleepers, The Six 
Proud Walkers, etc.). The ‘Francis’ was 
the late John Leslie Palmer (attached to the 
League of Nations) and the ‘‘Beeding” was 
Hilary A. St. George Saunders, assistant li- 
brarian of the House of Commons. They 
maintained that they preserved their anonym- 
ity in order to be able to be just as extravagant 
as they pleased in using their available in- 
formation, which was theirs by virtue of their 
high official positions. 
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Chance or Anti-Chance in a Rent Library 
By Merrill Bishop * 


pacts sometimes are misleading, and 

causes for facts often are found to be 
different from those alleged. So any man 
who dares to state facts and causes runs into 
the chance of being criticized for his conclu- 
sions. After a war people are always looking 
for conversions and changes of heart, but 
biologists state otherwise. The three driving 
forces ever remain the same, preservation, 
protection, reproduction. If Lecomte du 
Noiiy is right there may be a chance, or 
should we say anti-chence, for a change of 
heart. Man always wants to repent after the 
act instead of prevention before the act. 

Nevertheless in spite of all the satire or 
sarcasm that can be vent upon those who have 
a belief, there has appeared on the book- 
shelves of the rent libraries titles that startle 
those who are frequenters of such libraries. 
The usual murder story has been pushed aside 
to make room for a different kind of novel. 
One in which the plot has already been made 
for the author, and facts have already been 
stated. All that remained to be done was to 
find the Freudian cause and start a novel 
showing the why and wherefore through 
frustrations and the like, though most of us 
had read the facts as inspired word long be- 
fore Freud had thought out his a/zb/ philos- 
ophy of life—blame it on someone else but 
never on yourself. 

As far back as 1939 Sholem Asch began 
with The Nazarene, based on the psychiatric 
personality of a man who believed he was 
one of those who judged the prophet from 
Nazareth. Sholem Asch knew his Judaic Law, 
and therefore could imagine the book of 
Judas. A most fascinating book of fictitious 
fact. Lloyd Douglas came forth with The 
Robe and taking liberties beyond fact he por- 
trayed a conversion of the centurion who 
gambled for the raiment of the King of the 
Jews. But Lloyd Douglas was not a student 
of Freud. His Marcellus ran the gamut of 
life not with Freudian frustration but with 
faith, for Lloyd Douglas was a preacher be- 
fore he became a writer of fictitious stories. 
But more people probably have learned their 
gospels from Lloyd Douglas than through 
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the King James version of them. We might 
say that Lloyd Douglas enlarged, embellished 
the facts. His book was a best seller for many 
months. 

But in the years 1946 and 1947 there have 
appeared many novels based on fictitious fact, 
a coined word, for historical fiction will not 
apply. The titles of these books must be 
familiar to readers of the many reviews of 
literature. Critics have spilled their venom 
and praise upon them. But this is an article 
by a layman with no claim for criticism and 
craving no such repetition of glory. Readers 
have their thoughts, though it always seems 
to be imagined that a reader is a dumb cluck 
upon whom the critic and the author may 
play. But a rent library would be a lost ven- 
ture without the reader. It is from a rent li- 
brary these thoughts have been mustered. On 
the shelf of the rent library began to appear, 
David the King, Gladys Schmitt, 1946; 
Barabbas, E. Bekessy, 1946; King Jesus, Rob- 
ert Graves, 1946; Mary and the Spinners, 
Elizabeth Hollister Frost, 1946; Table in the 
Wilderness, N. S. Parker, 1947; The Exo- 
dus, K. Bercovici, 1947. 


A New Slant 


Is it just fate, as the materialist might want 
us to suppose that these titles come forth to 
give man a new slant on old characters? 
What research was done to find the facts will 
never be of interest to the modern reader, 
who is saturated with Freudianism and _psy- 
chiatry. He or she is looking for action, and 
strange as it may seem these old characters, 
coming out of a book that has been heralded 
as the Book of Life, have more action and 
more frustration than Dumas’ three musket- 
eets. David has been held sacred for so many 
years that to make him a man has seemed a 
sacrilege, but being a sinner as well as a 
psalmist, a robber of women as well as a 
keeper of sheep, he is full of the frustrations 
that people meet today. Besides this he found 
something that made it possible for him to 
see through the commonplace in family rela- 
tionship and go beyond in the progress of 
mankind. This is what Lecomte du Noiiy 
may call spiritual progress. 
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Barabbas played a part in Judaic history 
that few men know. What research was done 
on this book does not interest the casual 
reader. He has heard of Barabbas all his life, 
but that he was a politician and came to 
Bethany to deal with Jesus of Nazareth, 
makes him like Stalin, Churchill, and Roose- 
velt. He lives in the theme of today. And 
like many a man he is saved to carry on while 
He of the divine ideal is crucified. Certainly 
there is no need of fictitious action. The fic- 
titious fact is sufficient to carry the reader 
through with ever present enthusiasm. 

No matter what a man believes, the story 
of the birth of Christ as told by St. Luke is 
poetry to the sou! of the reader. Yet Eliza- 
beth Hollister Frost caught a further poetic 
vision in The Spinners. This book alleges the 
source from which the imagination flies. The 
earth stood still at the time of the birth. 
St. Luke makes no record of this but in the 
Book of Joseph, Apocrypha, it is alleged by 
Joseph that this took place. Each of the spin- 
ners, friends of Mary, tell their tale at a re- 
union. There is something modern in the use 
of that word, that these makers of the robes 
for the priests of Israel should come back to 
a reunion, and there tell what happened to 
them. Not like what is heard on college 
campuses today, how much you made, but on 
the big event of the world of words of that 
day—the earth stood still because of some- 
thing, and because of the superstition of that 
world it was a mystery, as much as atomic 
energy is to the casual readers of today. The 
Spinners is telling again the birth, but 
through events that happened to people at 
that time. It becomes humanized by these 
stories instead of a far-off dream of shepherds 
and wise men; the author of this book brings 
the past into the present by modern vocabu- 
lary that has a touch of association that makes 
these people live tragedy, love, death. What 
further action do you want ? 

For the full force of the Freudian frustra- 
tion and the psychiatric theory one has to 
wait for Robert Graves in King Jesus. This 
book is full of love, tragedy, action, bribery, 
deceit. Men do not have to be told that these 
cruel and lovable traits still exist today and 
will until man conquers his bestial self and 
becomes spiritual, which Lecomte du Noiiy 
believes is possible. Most readers will not 
follow through with this fictitious story of the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. The tradition of 
puritanism is too greatly established for many 
to forsake the usual commonplace for this 
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book. But it has a very definite position in 
the attitude that these books are creating, the 
breaking down of a puritanic sentimentality 
around everything that is theistic. This book 
of King Jesus smashes the barriers away, and 
leaves one startled at his own agnosticism. 
For once we might say that it is the purity of 
language that carries a thoughtful reader 
through. It is not poetic like The Spinners, 
but the very structure of the sentences 1s 
force-driving. To a fundamentalist this book 
will be tabooed. Yet it will, as the others 
have, make men come closer to the lives of 
those who have always been portrayed senti- 
mentally as pseudo-men. 

Table in the Wilderness needs no retelling. 
The life of Joseph, son of Jacob, sold by his 
brothers, becoming the ruler of Egypt, makes 
fictitious action weak. Strange that no one 
ever saw before the wealth of material in 
these lives of the patriarchs of Israel! Be- 
cause they were dressed in the robe of faith, 
they lost their material value, and this being 
a world of material values they now come out 
of their mystery into the light of material per- 
sonalities, Freudian, psychiatric, problems, as 
much as any living personality today is made 
up of dream and reality. 

The same is true of Moses, but Freud him- 
self wrote the psychology of Moses, and so 
there is no need of dwelling any more on the 
Freudian aspect of this lawgiver of the Jewish 
people. In our day Poland’s population was 
forced to make an exodus, and many others 
of the world of force have been made to 
vacate their livelihoods and seek shelter else- 
where. Yet the difference is plain. The Exo- 
dus of the tribes of Israel from the land of 
Egypt was based on one sure foundation, “'I 
am the Lord Thy God.” Abraham had heard 
this voice, Isaac heard it as he blessed Jacob, 
Jacob fought with it and the angel. Even 
with materialistic writing one is bound to feel 
the force of the Spirit in all these books. 

In short we are led to believe that men 
secking again for that force, which the ma- 
chine has taken away from them, are yearn- 
ing again to explain to themselves the truths 
which these men of old had, deprived of sci- 
ence, machine force, and losing values. In 
this return to the retelling of these lives, de- 
prived of sentimentality and prudism, men 
will see again that the force that guided these 
patriarchs of old will guide men of today, 
if they but believe in Finalism and “anti- 
chance.” 

(Continued on page 453) 
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Reading among the Amish 


By Margaret Anne Jones * 


HAT would you do if you were work- 

ing in a locality where approximately 
forty per cent of the population served were 
discouraged by their religious beliefs from 
reading “worldly books’? And that term 
means almost everything save newspapers 
and their religious literature. 

Such is the case in Holmes County, Ohio, 
an agricultural area with a large Amish pop- 
ulation. These people are of German ex- 
traction, farmers for the most part, clinging 
to their own dialect, manner of dress, and 
living, in the face of so-called modern 
America. In their homes are found none of 
the conveniences without which we find it 
difficult to exist—electricity, telephones, 
modern household appliances. Their land 
is tilled without benefit of machinery—and 
they have some of the most fertile and well 
kept farms in the state. Transportation for 
their few visits into town is furnished by 
horse and buggy. Their clothing is simple 
and austere. 

These are a kindly people, living in a man- 
ner very remote from the pace most of us 
follow. Within fifteen miles of Millersburg, 
the county seat, there live families who may 
only go there four or five times in a year. 
Hemmed about by religious restrictions in 
matters of dress, conduct, ownership of ma- 
chines, and modern inventions, they move 
among those not of their tiny sect like people 
from the world of our grandparents. The 
confines of their beliefs extend, too, into 
education, much knowledge of books not be- 
ing considered necessary for the tilling of the 
soil and for the housewifely arts. Few of 
their children attend school beyond the 
eighth grade, and, at that, the country school 
term is only eight months in length, because 
of the press of farm duties. 

The problem of opening the world of 
books to these people, then, is twofold in 
nature. First, the dictates of their religious 
creed, and secondly, the rural nature of their 
community. 

With the prevailing attitude of the Amish 
toward formal education there runs a dislike 
for the consolidated type of country school 


oes Librarian, Holmes County Public Library, Millersburg, 
io. 
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so that one finds some thirty one-room 
schools dotted over the county, many on 
roads which bear a great resemblance to wag- 
on-tracks. About once a month the library 
delivers to each school a collection of books. 
The twenty volumes, ranging through all 
eight grades in reading difficulty, are patheti- 
cally inadequate in providing reading mate- 
rial, but it is all that is possible with the 
means at hand. The joy with which the stu- 
dents meet the book-bag is both encouraging 
and disheartening. The difficulties present in 
making books readily available to these Am- 
ish children will take years to overcome—bad 
roads, the negative attitude of their parents, 
lack of funds. The feeling of the children 
themselves is an added incentive to try con- 
stantly to better their library service, for they 
are the leaders of tomorrow. Surely, among 
them will be some who will retain an interest 
in reading; some who will work toward a 
more liberal church code in matters of educa- 
tion. 


Nonreading Adults 


While the children’s apparent desire for 
books is an encouraging sign for the future 
and will probably be an ultimate solution to 
the problem of a nonreading community, 
there still remains the question of the adult 
population. The reading habits of the Amish 
could almost be summed up in a single sen- 
tence. They do not read. But there are some 
exceptions. 

Throughout the county, in the village gen- 
eral stores, there are small library deposit sta- 
tions. The books are placed on the shelves, 
and an honor system of ‘‘serve yourself”’ con- 
stitutes the link between library and rural 
dweller. Many Amish names appear on the 
book cards, and the volumes receive hard 
usage. Taking into consideration the views 
of the sect, “‘problem’’ books are lacking, as 
is much of the modern school of writing 
which depends for success on sexual en- 
tanglements, Anglo-Saxon language, and 
endless cocktail parties. True, the westerns 
and love stories which form the major part 
of such collections are not the best available 
reading material, but they provide escape 
from dull routines and furnish a starting 
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point for the formation of the reading habit. 
Then too, there are some in which the writ- 
ing is not too trite. 

In one book returned to a station there had 
been placed a note which read somewhat as 
follows: 


Dear sir, 

Please excuse this book being late. Six of 
us at home read it. We sure got good use 
from it. 

The name signed was typically Amish. The 
book was by Grace Livingston Hill. 

There are exceptions to every rule, and 
one should beware of confusing a nonreading 
group with an uninformed one. One day an 
elderly, grey-bearded man appeared in search 
of material on the Lusitania. He had gotten 
into a discussion and wanted to be more sure 
of his facts. Another Amish man came hesi- 
tantly to inquire if we had any material on 
raising geese. 

An extremely busy Saturday once saw a 
young couple looking around the room, ask- 
ing questions as to the kinds of books in the 
library, did it cost anything to use the books, 
and so forth—the man doing all the talking. 
After many minutes of polite conversation, 
the reason for the visit was unfolded. The 
young wife had a broken sewing machine; 
had we any book that would show how to re- 
pair it. Luckily we had. 

Some of the visits of the Amish to the li- 
brary are amusing, some are ordinary, some 
are pathetic. A young girl and her mother 
once came in because of a heavy rain. They 
were welcomed, and the suggestion was made 
that they might like to look at some of the 
current magazines. The mother chose the Na- 
tional Geographic. The daughter, in a long, 
dark, plainly-cut dress, black hose, low shoes, 
saw the magazine for smart young women— 
Mademoiselle. Her mother would not per- 
mit her to look at the modern styles. 

Apart from these occasional or chance 
visitors, wé have a small number who have 
discovered the enchantment of reading the 
ideas of men long dead, of exploring the 
realms of art and music, of losing themselves 
in imaginary adventure. One such borrower 
is a lad of about fifteen who is tied to farm 
work. He longs to be a mechanic, to work 
with machines and tools, but his family de- 
cree otherwise. Withdrawn from school 
when he finished the eighth grade, he has 
asked time after time to be allowed to go on. 
He continues to work on his father’s farm. 
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If you had to learn a foreign language by 
yourself, how much progress would you 
make? One Amish youth reads French flu- 
ently and knows some Gteek. On the whole, 
he is as well read as—if not better than- 
anyone his age in the county. His special in- 
terests are philosophy and music, and he talks 
well and with knowledge on both. But he 
did it the hard way. The price is a high one 
for nonconformity. The Amish community 
is an isolated group within the county, with 
little attempt made by those not of their faith 
to know. or understand them. The cost of 
reaching out for knowledge is rejection by 
one’s own people and nonacceptance by those 
of other beliefs. 

On the whole, the problem of reaching the 
Amish through books is a matter of time. Not 
forever can a religion hold its people by out- 
ward symbols. One by one, the young people 
will learn the fun of reading for themselves 
and will hold fast to all that they gain from 
it. Naturally, as in any group, there will be 
those who read and those who do not, but 
some will be reached and their lives enriched. 





This display in McMinn County High School 
Library, Athens, Tennessee, includes books on ro- 
mance and etiquette. The background is red mat 
board with the middle panel of white poster board. 
The small valentines are white with the titles of 
books written in red. The two large valentines are 
red with book titles in white. The display cabinet 
is also covered with red mat board. The two valen- 
tines standing on the cabinet were made from 
valentines used for drugstore advertising, covered 
with red poster paper and edged with paper doilies. 
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Ability to Locate and Use Reading 


Materials 
By Benjamin F, Smith Be 


HE adolescent pupil enrolled in the pro- 

gram of work in the modern school 
discovers with proper guidance that success 
in his work is largely dependent upon his 
competency and self-reliance in knowing and 
in using the materials of communication. 
What is the ability of the adolescent in those 
areas of communication involving the use of 
books, pamphlets, periodicals and pictures, 
and the indexes and guides which make these 
reading materials available? 

The modern curriculum for the adolescent 
pupil stresses the use of materials of com- 
munication, numerous and varied in form 
and content. The single textbook and its his- 
torical parallel of rote-learning frequently 
without meaning to the individual are largely 
replaced by innumerable materials brought 
together by the problem-solving nature of 
the school project, or the individual under- 
taking. Not the single textbook, but the 
problem of the more modern core-curriculum 
which cuts through many subject areas and 
diversified materials and thus determines a 
wide content and a new method of learning 
for the adolescent. 


For success in his work the pupil must 
know how to locate reading materials in the 
library and how to use reading materials after 
he finds them. He must know, obviously, 
how and where reading materials are housed 
in the library and how to use the indexes— 
the keys to the various materials. He must 
be able to relate the symbols in the indexes to 
the location of the reading materials. Ingles 
and. McCague report that the subject matter 
of library instruction is designed to acquaint 
the pupils with the necessary information, 
habits and skills for effective library use. 
They say that the following ‘basic informa- 
tion, abilities and skills appear in all’ library 
instruction. 


A knowledge of the general arrangement of the 
local library and its rules, and an understanding of 
how books are classified and arranged on the 
shelves in libraries. 

Something concerning the purpose of the parts 
of a book, and the ability to use books skillfully 


* Director, North Carolina College for Negroes, Dur 
ham, North Carolina. 
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An understanding of the plan of the library cata 
log and the ability to use it to locate book informa 
tion. 

A knowledge of the different kinds of informa 
tion to be found in dictionaries and encyclopedias 
and the ability to use these books intelligently. 

A knowledge of other reference books useful to 
the student at his particular level and the ability to 
use these with skill. 

The ability to locate material in magazines by 
using periodical indexes, particularly, the Readers’ 
Guide. 

The ability to tie these skills together for a 
definite purpose by learning to prepare a bibliog 
raphy in good form.’ 


Judged from a qualitative point of view the 
library instructions are on sound bases. The 
shortcomings in pupil ability to manipulate 
the machinery of the library must be due to 
quantitative factors of instruction which are 
beyond the scope of this study to consider. 

Recent studies of the abilities of pupils to 
use libraries reveal uneven preparation of 
adolescents in these skills. Finch ? gave over 
a thousand pupils entering the junior and 
senior high school a short test on the use of 
the textbooks. These students taking the test 
exhibited little knowledge in how to use the 
books. Coney,*® of the University of Texas 
Library, discovered that college freshmen are 
not sufficiently informed about the operation 
of the techniques of the library. He gave 
1,309 freshmen a test designed to investi- 
gate their ability to locate materials in the 
library and to make use of the basic text 
and reference books. Of these students tak- 
ing the test “370 or about 27 per cent 
scored 63 or above.’” While 73 per cent of 
the 1,309 scored lower than 63 and fell 
within the group not possessing adequate 
efficiency in library use. 

According to Reed, students demonstrate 
“general differences in the ability to use the 
library.” She found that both high school 
and college students exhibited ‘‘relatively 
greater ability to locate individual books than 

1 May Ingles and Anna McCague, Teaching the Use of 
Books and Libraries; a manual for teachers and librarians 
New York, H. W. Wilson, 1944. p. 14. 

?C. E. Finch, ‘‘Building Better Study Habits,’’ Journal 
)f Education, 122 (February 1939) p. 59-60. 

3 Donald Coney ‘‘The University of Texas Library 
Library Booklist, January 2-8, 1941. 
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to use effectively the contents of reference 


books.” * 


The problem of nonadequate information 
concerning the use of the library is not con- 
fined to junior and senior high school nor is 
it a problem that ends with college gradua- 
tion. Hunt has demonstrated that even grad- 
uate students reveal great deficiencies. A test 
to help determine competence of library use 
was administered to graduate students at the 
University of California and Stanford Uni- 
versity. “34 per cent of those taking the test 
received a grade lower than C on the use 
of the card catalog. Doctorate candidates 
made the best showing in A grades but they 
made only slightly less than the average per- 
centage of D and E grades. 65 per cent felt 
that they did not know enough about the card 
catalog. 74 per cent stated that they did not 
know enough about catalog entries, of bibli- 
ographies, periodicals, learned society publi- 
cations outlines, collections and other such 
materials,”’ ® 

Gaskill ® reported that college students at 
Iowa State College in general lost much time 
trying to locate information for class assign- 
ments. Adequate efficiency in the use of the 
library would reduce the amount of time lost 
from several hours to one or two minutes. 
Gaskill said further, ‘one student searched 
for an hour among current periodicals to find 
the text of the Nineteenth Amendment. If 
he had gone to the reference desk he could 
have obtained the information in less than a 
minute. Another student in searching for 
a certain poem withdrew the works of several 
poets from the assigned reading room desk. 
An inquiry by a library assistant finally was 
the means of directing him to Granger’s 
Index to Poetry and Recitations.” * 


Educators and librarians alike have held 
that effective use of the library is essential to 
scholastic achievement. The extent to which 
this relationship is significant indicates the 
use made of textbooks and class lectures, the 
degree to which methods of examinations 
are effective and the extent to which the work 
of the classroom is coordinated with the li- 
brary reading. Research has pointed out that 
“good students (in colleges and universities) 
tend to borrow, on the average, more titles 


; ‘L. R. Reed, “‘A Test of Student’s Competence to Use 
the Library,’’ Library Quarterly 8 (April 1938) p. 283. 

5 Peyton Hunt, ‘““The Need of College and University 
Instruction in the Use of the Library,"’ Library Quarterly 4 
(July 1934) p. 437. 


6H. V. Gaskill, R. M. Dunbar and C. H. Brown ‘‘An 
Analytical Study of the Use of a College Library,’’ Library 
Quarterly 4 (1934) p. 564-86. 


7 Op. Cit., p. 579. 
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than poor students.” * McDiarmid found a 
coefficient of plus .173 plus or minus .020 
for 2,278 students. According to Eurich’s 
investigation at the University of Minnesota, 
“the difference in average honor point ratios 
between those who do no library reading and 
those who do some library reading is .4. In 
other words, it is almost one-half the distance 
from a letter grade of C to a letter grade of B 
which is a significant difference in the schol- 
arship of the two groups. ... The students 
who use the library are more likely to succeed 
scholastically. Given two students of equal 
ability, then, the one who uses the library is 
likely to have a higher honor point ratio than 
the student who does not.” '° Corroboration 
with the findings of the significant relation 
between use of the library and scholastic 
achievement is a study by Branscomb."! 
From a review of published and unpublished 
data, Branscomb makes a case for the library 
user. In view of the foregoing statements 
about the importance of facility in the use of 
books and libraries for students at various 
degrees of maturity together with the fre- 
quent lack of this competence which students 
reveal, the writer is able to conclude that li- 
brary instruction is essential to success in 
academic endeavors; and that competence in 
the use of the library is desirable for the 
adolescent since it contributes to his feeling 
of independence and well-being. 


5 E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., ‘‘Conditions Affecting Use of 
the College Library,’’ Library Quarterly 5 (1935) p. 63. 


__L. F. Stieg, “‘Circulation Records and the Study of 
College-Library Use,’ Library Quarterly 12 (1942) p. 108. 

° Op. Cit., p. 63. 

” A. C. Eurich, ‘The Significance of Library Reading 
Among College Students, School and Society 36 (1932) 
p. 95. 

" Harvie Branscomb, Teaching with Books (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1940) p. 43-53. 


CHANCE OR ANTI-CHANCE 
IN A RENT LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 449) 

Progress is made through many qualities 
of materialism and force. War has devastated 
the world, but on the shelves of these libraries 
where many come to rent books, these titles 
are alluring and startling. If the reader only 
dares he will find as much intrigue and love 
as he will find in any of the so-called sexy 
books. But with it, and controlling it, the 
reader will be made conscious of a force, a 
spiritual force, that makes these stories 
breathe of something life-giving and sure. 
Lecomte du Noiiy calls it spiritual progress. 
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The Human Factors of a Book 


GUIDE TO A PEACEFUL WORLD 
By Dorothy ]. Marshall * 


WRITE this article not as a librarian or 

an authority on children’s literature, but 
as a classroom teacher. A child will gain 
much if the adult guiding him in his reading 
knows something about authors and illustra- 
tors, their lives and works. When first work- 
ing with books and children, I felt inade- 
quate, but have accumulated knowledge 
which is now indispensable. Much of this 
information has been gathered along with 
the children, entailing little work. The chil- 
dren’s librarian has been most helpful to both 
the children and myself. 

Book Week projects or reading corner cen- 
ters can stimulate the beginning of such a 
study. After one year of concentrating on 
children’s authors and illustrators, a teacher 
will know how much easier it is to introduce 
a book to a child. The ensuing years will 
bring greater satisfaction in that she can give 
to other children the knowledge already 
gained and still meet many new literary per- 
sonalities, thus enriching her own back- 
ground. 

Telling young children incidents of an 
author's life may seem a trivial gesture at the 
time. Just the same through a succession of 
similar incidents concerning different liter- 
ary personalities, children will begin to recog- 
nize names and associate them with the dif- 
ferent countries. As we build consecutively 
from year to year in the subject fields through 
varied repetition, we too can foster children’s 
understanding and knowledge of authors 
through their younger years. Reaching the 
age of eagerness to read varied material, they 
will not only have the mechanical ability and 
vocabulary ; but also an interest in the human 
factor. In later years the author and illustra- 
tor will be recognized as childhood friends. 

The understandings we wish to develop 
with children cannot be parceled out or 
presented as a set of multiplication facts. 
Through living personalities and situations 
natural to children’s lives, we can give them 
a wholesome background of security, kind- 
ness, and a spirit of generosity. A book to a 
child is an adventure, real or imaginative. 





* Third Grade Teacher, West End School, Port Jervis, 
New York. 
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When first conscious that a book has been 
written by a person, a thrill is felt because 
the child is meeting someone in a new way. 
At different levels of development, children 
will become conscious of a book as a means 
of communication among people. They 
should know such terms as author and illus- 
trator, freely discussing them as individuals. 
It is in such a way that our third grade met 
book and artist friends who had had their 
childhood in other countries. 

Two of these outstanding personalities are 
Kate Seredy and Kurt Wiese. While they 
live in the United States today, they experi- 
enced the same childhood emotions of joy 
and sorrow, of family and community life in 
their homelands as the youth of today are ex- 
periencing in all countries. Their stories and 
pictures are running over with joy and love 
of living. If such books could be read by 
young people everywhere, some hidden long- 
ing for friendship might be awakened and 
perhaps a foundation could be laid for greater 
understanding. 

To say all that has been said in a child's 
language is not easy unless one has been with 
children and observed their reactions to the 
books. It is from such a level we will now 
consider how an adult—teacher, librarian, or 
parent—can present these concepts encourag- 
ing unity of feeling among the peoples of the 
world. In our third grade the following ideas 
were discussed. In older groups more mature 
thoughts would be contributed to the discus- 
sion. 

So many times we wish we might sail across the 
sea and find all the places we hear so much about. 
We wonder what the people are like, how the chil- 
dren play, what their fathers do all day, and how 
the mothers keep the families happy. Yes, we know 
some from geography. The countries are on the 
map, the pictures are in the books; but the people 
themselves are alive and trying to find a way to 
build a peaceful life just as we are. With the war 
two years over, news comes to us that many fami- 
lies in other countries are homeless, hungry, and 
without clothing. These people didn’t want war. 
Their leaders were selfish, but in the hearts of the 
people there was hope all through these years that 
they might some day be able to live happy lives 
again. 

(Continued on page 456) 
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The Librarian and the Clubwoman 
By Greta Lagro Potter * 


A CANDIDATE for a doctor's degree 
who was writing a dissertation on the 
contribution of women’s clubs to community 


life faced her professors with confidence for, 


her oral examination. But when her ques- 
tioners had finished, she was sure of only 
two things: women could get out a crowd 
and could raise some money. As for impor- 
tant contributions of women’s clubs she real- 
ized that in proportion to numbers of women 
involved and to time expended at club meet- 
ings there was too little to show as real ac- 
complishment. It need not take extensive re- 
search to arrive at the same conclusions, for 
in too many localities club time and energy 
are used in futile ways. But librarians can do 
much to reduce the inefficiency of organiza- 
tions which really aim to do constructive 
work. 


Relaxation and good fellowship are need- 
ed, but there is too much idle passive listening 
at countless club meetings in a world where 
women should help to solve important prob- 
lems. They need to awaken to individual re- 
sponsibility in order to understand world af- 
fairs more clearly, if for no other reason than 
to choose more wisely the people they send 
to govern in state and nation. Librarians can 
point the way if by chance clubwomen do not 
fully realize that clear thinking, cooperative 
action, global viewpoints, practiced religion 
are essential today. They can do much to 
shape the world by trying to give the public 
what it wants—an understanding of what is 
going on in the world. 

Let us consider the organization and func- 
tioning of clubs. There are the president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and per- 
haps an advisory board, plus department 
chairmen. Too often the program chairman 
is not a particularly experienced person. Her 
horizons may not be broad. Finances of the 
organization may be such that frequent paid 
speakers are out of the question. Selection of 
speakers is then practically limited to local 
people willing to perform. Unless there is a 
college in the town real talent may be scarce, 
and where a college exists the overworked 
teachers may be called on so much that for 
them club appearances may be burdensome. 





* Free-lance writer. 
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The year’s planning is often haphazard and 
ineffective. Pinch-hitting occurs. frequently 
by people with axes to grind. Some people 
reluctantly consent to perform, whether cap- 
able or not. The program planners and the 
performers need help in their attempts to 
render real service but they do not know 
where to turn, quite forgetting that the li- 
brary can give constructive help. This is 
partly the fault of librarians who have not 
been a live enough part of community life to 
enter the thoughts of program planners. 

There is no formal mass adult education, 
and perhaps there needs to be. Local news- 
papers, hastily thrown together each day, are 
not always wise enough in the selection of 
news. The report of the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press, headed by Dr. Robert 
M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
revealed clearly the fact that newspapers, ra- 
dio, and motion pictures should emphasize 
the socially significant rather than the sensa- 
tional so that public opinion may be really 
informed. These media can become real edu- 
cators of the masses, but thus far they have 
not taken the responsibility seriously enough. 

The physical scientists confess they are 
scared, and because they are, they have turned 
social scientists. As such, and as responsible 
citizens, they are calling upon all to awaken 
from a lethargy as bad as that of pre-Pearl 
Harbor days. Right international thinking 
and action, they say, are our only defenses. 

The trained librarian with the products of 
the best thinkers of the nation and the world 
at her fingertips can do much to direct club 
and community thinking. This is no age for 
the quiet, mousy librarian. Aggressiveness 
along right lines is imperative. The librarian 
has long known books, but she must also 
know her community, state, and nation. And 
world! Perhaps teachers in library school 
have not sufficiently emphasized this idea. 
To be sure it is a big order, but if each trained 
librarian in the United States will expand 
horizons as much as possible the change in 
thinking can be great. Training is a para- 
mount necessity. 

Another exceedingly important considera- 
tion for a city is widespread library service, 
with the main library, one of its branches, 
or at least a station, as well located as a dime 
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store or a gas station. Surveys have shown 
clearly that the majority of people, in spite 
of their actual tastes, really read what they 
find under their noses. The newspapers which 
come into their homes, the books bought at 
corner drugstores, the magazines subscribed 
for at cut rates—these are the things at hand. 
Easy accessibility of library service is there- 
fore exceedingly important for clubs and the 
whole population. 


The media for advertising library service, 
the newspaper and radio, are almost every- 
where available. Both usually accept, within 
reason, as much material as the librarian will 
submit. The librarian should take advantage 
of these. But personal membership of staff 
members in various organizations is probably 
the most effective way of acquainting clubs 
with librarians and their services. 

Being a vital part of community life is a 
part of the work of librarians as public serv- 
ants. If they are not born “joiners” they 
should have some other means of feeling the 
pulse of community life. If there is a coordi- 
nating council, made up of representatives of 
all organizations, a member of the library 
staff unquestionably should be an active mem- 
ber. A good policy practiced in some places 
is for the public library staff members to be 
represented in as many general clubs as 
possible without spreading themselves too 
thin for satisfactory participation. Certainly 
they belong in such service groups as the 
A. A. U. W., Woman’s Club, League of 
Women Voters, and Association of Child- 
hood Education—in organizations which try 
to lead community thought. Librarians are 
not usually specialists (except in librarian- 
ship). Their reading interests are generally 
broad. Their life interests should also be 
broad. If their interests are not they cannot 
be fully efficient, and they must know and 
love both human beings and books in order 
to fit books to the needs of people. 


Clubwomen need to know definitely that 
librarians are willing to serve the community ; 
they can help in the planning of effective 
programs; librarians, like teachers, are will- 
ing to participate in programs; book evalu- 
ation service is available on short notice; ref- 
erence service is as important a library service 
as the lending of books, and is as accessible 
as the home telephone; periodical and clip- 
ping files contain valuable material; news- 
paper and periodical indexes and also direc- 
tories may be found at the library; inter- 
library loan service is available. 
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Because every clubwoman should clearly 
understand all this, the public library should 
keep a current file of organizations. Each 
year these should be informed regarding the 
facilities and services available, and should 
be invited to use the library. 

The librarian’s responsibility has increased 
immeasurably. Books in sufficient numbers 
have not caught up with the times, but the 
germs of books in magazines and pamphlets 
are a part of every library. The alert librarian 
has these at her fingertips and will continue 
to add the best thinking of the age. It is the 
librarian’s responsibility not only to acquire 
the best, but having done so to broadcast the 
fact widely. One of the most effective means 
of doing so is through close contact with 
community organizations. 


s 6 
HUMAN FACTORS OF A BOOK 


(Continued from page 454) 

Can we share their hopes? Yes, sending cloth- 
ing, food, and medicine; building up their home- 
lands. Still how much more wonderful if we could 
know them better and feel that they aren't so far 
away from us. Many of the books we have enjoyed 
reading were written by authors who came from far 
away. As little children they played and went to 
school in some of the very countries where people 
are suffering so much today. We are proud to have 
them in our country. Some of their books are true 
stories, some make-believe, and others beautiful 
lines of poetry. Let us look more carefully at some 
of these books and find out about the people who 
wrote them. We are sure to find something to help 
us to know people of other lands a little better 
than if we hadn't looked at all. 


Some approach similar to the above is suf- 
ficient as an introduction to these literary per- 
sonalities. The child and his reactions to the 
books will now be the clay with which to 
build toward an appreciation of authors and 
illustrators as people. It isn’t necessary to 
mention or even have as an objective these 
people. First let the children get the feel of 
the stories, the pleasure of the illustrations, 
and the spirit of the written word. 
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Better Book Reviews Wanted 
By Alice B. Cushman * 


HY is there so much variance found in 
reviews and book notes which are en- 
countered by children’s librarians? Not in- 
frequently there is misinterpretation due to 
lack of clarity, briefness, or true evaluation 
of the title in question. Since such notes are 
often used as a purchase guide, waste of time 
is but one evil which may result. 


No children’s librarian can or should be 
hasty in the selection of books for her public. 
Therefore, she places particular value upon 
the thoughtful opinion of others. If space 
must be sacrificed for notes about books of 
limited value, may we at least have that selec- 
tion justified in the opinion of the reviewer 
for we definitely feel the lack of critical re- 
viewing. It is not the recital of characters, 
plot, and theme that matters. This we learn 
from our own careful reading since it is im- 
possible to evade when dealing with children. 
A reviewer's estimated values contribute to 
the clarity of our thinking, bolster our judg- 
ment, and help to broaden our own evalua- 
tions. This we surely need, for in these days 
of generally increased tempo of work and its 
telated activity, we must not be tempted to 
lower the standards of our book judgment. 
It is necessary only to experience the alertness 
of a bright youngster and his reactions to 
statements which he recognizes as erroneous 
to be reminded that haste has no part in the 
purchase of children’s books. 


As a challenge to our thinking, the critic 
should go beyond superficial comments. It 
seems reasonable that reviewing should en- 
lighten the would-be reader or buyer, on 
occasion, by making comparisons with simi- 
lar material. If one is convinced of a rich- 
ness of detail, supported by excellent sources, 
such information is valuable. Consideration 
of scope, usage, and style could well receive 
more attention. 


It is surprising that the quality of writing 
receives such scant appraisal. It is easy 
enough to be aware of the book of excep- 
tional beauty and spontaneous originality, but 
it is the book of uneven quality or specialized 
subject matter for which we need an ex- 
change of opinion. It should be noted if the 


* Children’s Librarian, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Public 
Library. 
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story and plot are convincing and well inte- 
grated or over-dramatic and poorly done. If 
a book has particular virtues or weakness 
along certain lines, it would help to know 
this. Is its appeal limited to exceptional 
readers? Hero worship on the part of re- 
viewer for author, illustrator, or publisher 
has no part in honest evaluation. What of 
the author? Frequently, there is both value 
and interest in being told of his experience 
in relation to the book. What of the illus- 
trator? How is his work suited to the text? 
How does it compare with other examples 
of his work? 


Point of View 


Too often books appear to be considered 
from the point of view of the personal ex- 
perience, interest, and needs of the reviewer 
with the result that all possibilities of use 
and appeal of the book are not suggested. It 
would be helpful to hear more of the purpose 
for which the reviewer believes the book is 
intended. It seems a pity that United States 
regional and —— titles do not seem 
to receive the same kind of scrutiny afforded 
to those by authors who write of other coun- 
tries. With the deluge of biography that has 
been currently swamping librarians, greater 
help could be rendered. In this field, a com- 
parison with previous publications would be 
interesting. A review of a story biography 
should indicate the intent of the author. Is 
the information authoritative? Does it in- 
terpret the times satisfactorily? What por- 
tion of the life is covered and with what 
emphasis? Frequently a book of information 
is reviewed by placing all emphasis upon con- 
tent and failing to mention a text poorly 
done or one definitely unsuited for general 
use. It does not seem unreasonable to sug- 
gest that books of this classification are 
worthy of the appraisal of specialists, which 
has been done only to a limited extent. 

These comments are not just a notion of 
the writer but rather represent a position in 
which many children’s librarians find them- 
selves. We are a sizable group who would 
exercize the best judgment at our command 

(Continued on page 463) 
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AS the kaleidoscope of articles in this month's 
Bulletin reflected in manuscript and galleys 
and proof and pages the changing patterns of the 
general theme of reading, we couldn't help feeling 
the power of this thing that could—through books 
—be all things to all men. Those who aren't them- 
selves reading—as well as those who are—have 
something to say about it. 

For instance, this bit by Janet- Whitney in the 
Pendle Hill Bulletin, number. 79, Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania, entitled “Why Read?” (Well— 
why?) She says: 

Asking myself sternly what is my own primary 
motive in reading, I think I can truly answer— 
extension of life. The three score years and ten 
or four score years seem a stingy quota when 
there is so much to see and know and experience 
and find out about in this world. There are 
people who use up all their days merely in going 
to and fro in the earth and seeing all its marvels. 
Or others use them up—as men have done— 
seeking for something not yet known, as explor- 
ers endured enchanting hardship looking for the 
North Pole and the sources of the Nile. Or 
others spend a lifetime with a microscope in dis- 
covery of the hidden world of the infinitely 
small. Or with a telescope, sweeping the far 
reaches of the stars. . . . Books are the doors 
to all these lives, I can live them all. With 
Conrad I have experienced the violence of a 
storm at sea and the terror of the heart of dark- 
ness of the tropic forest. With Lawrence and 
Doughty I have felt the hot desert sands, with 
Exupéry flown the mail by night, with Mallory 
breasted Everest, and with Sir Arthur Eddington 
encountered the mystery of matter. We can travel 
with Chaucer's pilgrims, enter the heart of Russia 
with Tolstoy, Chekov and Dostoievsky, sail in 
the Mayflower, stand on England's Pendle Hill 
and see the vision of George Fox. 

And not only can we, through books, extend 
our being and our experience through all the 
earth and through the ages past, into every 
avenue of man’s living on this world, and every 
by-path and adventure, but, even more, we can 
become (up to the measure of our capacity) the 
intimate companions of the thought and the 
spiritual struggle of the greatest of those who 
have gone before us or who are fellow-travellers 
now on life’s mysterious journey. 

No time to read? Truly we have no time zot 
to read. Our personal life, in sober fact, is too 
short, too limited, not to be enlarged, lengthwise 
and breadthwise and depthwise, by the magical 
soul-food of the stored-up existence of mankind 
in books. 

Literature in American Education, that “impor- 
tant timely statement prepared for the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America by a special com- 
mittee,” and published by the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, reminds us that “Books quicken men’s 
hearts.” 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


All over the world are men and women who 
are good citizens because their hearts were quick- 
ened and their social conscience awakened by 
literary studies. They have memories—of the 
great, the good, the wise in all the ages... . 

It is at least some kind of understanding, of 
the sort promoted by humane studies, that the 
citizen in any democracy must learn to show 
toward his fellows. More than ever before we 
seek the hidden meanings of men. If the new 
sciences, psychology for example, have aided this 
search by explorations into personality, literature 
has mirrored this adventure too... . ‘Instances 
and patterns, not logical reasonings,”’ said Cardi- 
nal Newman, ‘‘are the living conclusions which 
alone have a hold over the affections, or can form 
the character.” One learns social compassion and 
social toleration by feeling compassion and tol- 
eration both in life and in the wide society of 
books. 

To go back to the Pendle Hill Bulletin again, 
Janet Whitney reminds us that through the reading 
of essays, 

. we shall perhaps be driven by their stimulus 
to evaluate time differently, and find that to read 
and reflect every day will lead us into a deeper 
place of praying, and in the end prove as im- 
possible to do without as meals or sleep are to 
the physical body. It is not only religious read- 
ing that feeds religion. There are the heavens 
which declare the glory of God, there are His 
wonders in the deep, and the earth is full of His 
riches; there are His infinitely various ways with 
the . . . spirit of man, and history, biography 
and fiction will display them, psychology and 
philosophy will illuminate them, poetry will 
speak for them direct. The more we discover of 
the inward life of other people, of all nations 
and races, presented in revealing literature, close 
to the bone of truth, the more we find it utterly 
real and true that all men are brothers. 


In this month in which Brotherhood Week will 
be observed, it is fitting to recall “A Holiday 
Prayer,’ written a hundred and fifty years ago by 
February's famous son, George Washington. 


Almighty God, who hast given us this good 
Land for our Heritage, we humbly beseech Thee, 
that we may always prove ourselves a People 
mindful of Thy Favor and glad to do Thy Will. 
Bless our Land with honorable Industry, sound 
Learning and pure Manners. Save us from Vio- 
lence, Discord and Confusions; from Pride and 
Arrogance, and from every evil Way. Defend 
our Liberties, and fashion into one united People 
the Multitudes brought hither out of many Kin- 
dreds and Tongues. Imbue with the Spirit of 
Wisdom those to whom in Thy Name we entrust 
the Authority of Government, that there may be 
Peace and Justice at Home; and that through 
Obedience to Thy Law we may show forth Thy 
Praise among the Nations of the Earth. . . . 
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Display for the Month 





The Davis Street Junior High School Library, in 
Jacksonville, Florida, had a colorful Negro History 
Week exhibit which created unusual interest among 
the members of the faculty, students, and visitors. 
The display board is located on the main corridor 
and runs the full length of the library. 

The exhibit features pictures and photographs 
of a number of illustrious Negroes, representing 
the Negro in the different historic periods in the 
United States since 1619. Attention was also 
focused upon some of the books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, brochures, and clippings from the library's 
growing Negro collection. A larger number of 
selected materials, not shown in the picture—all 
about the Negro, past and present, in this country 
and others—were available to teachers and stu- 
dents, individually and in groups, in the library. 
Many of the junior high teachers improvised units 
for classroom study around the display, while the 
tiny folk of the elementary department identified 
what pictures they could, and enjoyed hearing sto- 
ries about many of the persons whose pictures 
were found in the display. The exhibit was done 


against a background of red, white, and blue 





The Rockingham County Library, Leaksville, 
North Carolina, suggests the above for a February 
bulletin board. Slogan is in Mitten letters. The 
background, dark blue wrapping paper, cut, and 
sections curled back to make five rough circles. 

Illustrations include: February 2—Old rhyme 
written in red ink on white background mounted 
on yellow paper: 

If Candlemas Day be fair and bright 
Winter will have another flight 

But if it be dark with clouds and rain 
Winter is gone and will not come again 


February .11—Picture of Thomas A. Edison 
mounted on yellow background; February 12 
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Picture of Abraham Lincoln; February 14—Valen- 
tines of red drawing paper and paper doilies. Ap- 
propriate verses from Elizabeth Browning lettered 
in white ink; February 22—Picture of George 
Washington. 

Below, Spring Line-Up, uses Mitten letters for 
the slogan. The sky is blue poster board washed 
in white ink; the ground, dark green poster board 
with grass drawn on with black India ink; rabbits, 
white poster board; tree, brown wrapping paper. 

The line of brown wrapping twine is attached to 
the tree by a thumbtack and plastic clothespins hold 
the book jackets on the line. Book jackets can be 
changed when desired and display can be used 
indefinitely. (Rockingham photos by James Hop- 
per, Jr.) 


SPRING 
F) LINE — uP 





The Richmond, Virginia, Public Schools fea- 
tured a library display with the posters, ‘They 
Lived Yesterday Building for Today’ and “You 
Live Today Building for Tomorrow.” 











URING the past few months we have dis- 

cussed the methods used by individual librar- 
ies to publicize their book collections and services, 
but have said little about the publicity techniques 
used by county, regional, or state agencies. We 
should like to devote some time to considering suc- 
cessful methods used by such agencies and will 
begin with the state library located at Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Because the facilities and services of the state 
library are a part of the rights and privileges of all 
Illinois residents, Edward J. Barrett, secretary of 
state and state librarian, feels that everyone should 
be informed of what the library is and what it has 
to offer. As a result great emphasis is placed on 
the publicity program and every effort is made to 
tell all Illinois residents of the wealth of material 
and services available to them and how they may 
take advantage of it. Various means are used to 
accomplish this but they fall roughly into two clas- 
sifications—spoken and written. 

For the first of these, personal contacts made by 
the library staff members is the more important. 
The library's demonstration program, through the 
use of bookmobiles now operating in each of the 
six library regions into which the state is divided, 
has done much both to publicize the library and to 
bring to residents of rural communities the values 
and possibilities of library service with the ultimate 
objective of persuading the people to establish tax- 
supported service on a large-unit basis. 

While the bookmobiles bring both library service 
and personal contact with the library staff members 
to areas served, the vehicles themselves are a tre- 
mendous factor in publicizing the program. Their 
appearance in communities and at rural schools and 
their display at county fairs and other public 
gatherings occasions wide interest in the entire pro- 
gram. Bookmobile visits are announced well in 
advance by letters or cards to teachers and com- 
munity leaders and by posters and schedules promi- 
nently displayed. In addition, some interesting 
methods of spreading the word have been used in 
several communities. In one, where the bookmo- 
bile parks outside the telephone exchange, the tele- 
phone operator immediately rings, through the 
party line system, all the families in the area and 
announces the arrival of the bookmobile and how 
long it will stay. The operator has even been 
known to warn “Mrs. Jones” not to begin preserv- 
ing peaches until after her visit to the bookmobile. 

In another area, the bookmobile librarian secured 
a musical horn and, with some difficulty, learned to 
play “The Farmer Takes a Wife,” a tune which 
has as its chief virtues the use of only four notes. 
By now, the tune has become well known through- 





* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of public- 
ity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material, to the 
editor of ““The Crow’s Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST" 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


out the area as the signal for the bookmobile’s 
arrival! 

Much of the success of this program may be 
attributed to the bookmobile librarians and drivers. 
They are the ones who meet their patrons person- 
ally, and through their desire to serve them and 
their conscientiousness in carrying out the objec- 
tives of the program old friendships are secured 
and many new ones made. 

Another phase of the personal contact program 
is the appearance of many library staff members at 
club and group meetings. The talks they give 
cover books on all subjects, descriptions and illus- 
trations of audio-visual aids, and descriptions of 
all of the possibilities for library service. For il- 
lustration purposes, they carry posters, maps, slides, 
and motion pictures. Contacts may mean a visit to 
the chairman of the local farm bureau, who at the 
time may be working in his soybean field, but who 
nevertheless stops his work to discuss the library 
situation. Recently the chief of extension services 
wiped dishes for the chairman of a home bureau 
group in order that they might discuss library needs 
before attending a county meeting together. It is 
often through these simple, friendly contacts that 
the state library is given its best opportunity to 
make known and carry on the work for which it 
was established. 

Another means of keeping Illinois residents in- 
formed about its library services is through the 
radio. A weekly broadcast on books and libraries 
is given over the radio station of the University of 
Illinois at Urbana, and additional programs occur 
on local stations in other sections of the state. The 
first-mentioned program is of fifteen minutes’ dura- 
tion and is conducted by two men of the staff, 
broadcasting in turn. One gives book reviews of a 
general nature, while the other specializes in books 
dealing with problems of interest to labor and man- 
agement, his own special field. A particularly 
popular broadcast was one given from a bookmo- 
bile, describing the services rendered by that 
medium. Local radio stations are most cooperative 
in providing time for daily two- and five-minute 
spots." Each morning the announcer gives a brief 
résumé of the bookmobile activities for the preced- 
ing day with the number of books circulated, and 
announces the schedule for the current day in the 
particular area. 

The written method of publicizing the library's 
services includes the preparation of pamphlets, 
booklists, and news releases. A series of pamphlets 
describing various types of library services has 
been prepared and is constantly being augmented, 
chief among them being “Services for Everybody’ 
and ‘Services to Libraries.’ The latest addition to 
the list, “Services for Labor and Industry,” de- 
scribes a cooperative venture of the library with 
the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations of 
the University of Illinois. The library's part in- 
cludes preparation of reading lists and material 
dealing with labor and industrial relations and 
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assisting groups and libraries in establishing collec- 
tions of materials on this subject. 


In addition to the pamphlets, booklists on vari- 
ous subjects — personnel management, remedial 
reading, new books for boys and girls, recordings 
for children—are in constant preparation. These 
lists, mimeographed or printed, together with the 
pamphlets, are widely distributed to libraries, 
schools, interested groups, and individuals. 


Supplementing all the other methods of keeping 
Illinois residents informed of the activities and 
facilities of the state library is a constant stream 
of news releases sent to newspapers throughout the 
state, originating at both the library headquarters 
in Springfield and in the six regional offices. As 
in all large organizations, whether governmental, 
educational, or commercial, a central publicity unit 
handles news releases for the entire secretary of 
state’s office. The library's press releases which 
originate in the main library office are channeled 
through this unit to newspapers over the entire 
state or to those in a particular section, depending 
on the nature of the individual story. Subjects 
range from announcements of new staff members, 
meetings of the library advisory committee, and 
additions to the library books, art materials, or 
records to feature stories dealing with the types of 
questions asked over a one-month period at the 
loan desk. On items of purely local interest, such 
as the route of the bookmobile for the coming week 
or additions to the materials available in a par- 
ticular region, the regional librarian deals directly 
with the newspapers in that area. Farm bureau 
publications have shown a special interest in library 
news, both regional and state-wide. News articles 
for them are sometimes prepared by the regional 
librarian, but often by the editors themselves, who 
consider bookmobile news of primary interest to 
their readers. 


Through all these media the Illinois State Li- 
brary tells its story to Illinois residents. Their 
interest, apparently, is on the increase. On the basis 
of statistics for one year of the current biennium, 
circulation of library materials is showing a 60-per- 
cent increase over the preceding biennium, and a 
total of one million books has been loaned in the 
last year. . 

Copies of many of the lists mentioned here are 
available. Address your request to the Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

Publications of all kinds continue to come from 
both large and small libraries. We wish we might 
list all of them but it is impossible to do so in the 
space allowed but the following cover a diverse 
field and should be of interest to both librarian and 
patron: 

The series of booklists on advertising and sell- 
ing, issued by the Business Information Bureau of 
the Cleveland Public Library of Cleveland, Ohio. 
They also publish Business Information Sources, 
the official bulletin of the Business Information 
Bureau, four to six times a year. This is an ab- 
stract type of service in which references to books, 
special reports, magazine articles, and other items 
on a specific subject are listed, abstracted, or anno- 
tated. It is available on request for a mailing and 
handling charge. Out of town—$1 for two years. 


The beautifully conceived list on Games and 
Sports for Fall and Winter issued by the Olean 
Public Library of Olean, New York. Illustrated 
with fine photographs of winter sport scenes it is 
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a list that will not only encourage people to use 
the library's resources but to appreciate fine typog- 
raphy and make-up in library publications. 


Down Seattle Bookways—a booklet. which pre- 
sents an action program of Friends of the Seattle 
Public Library and which might well serve as a 
pattern for other libraries considering similar or- 
ganization. : 

The UCLA Librarian issued bi-weekly for the 
staff by the University of California Library. This 
official publication is sponsored and issued by the 
librarian. By establishing this center of responsi- 
bility the staff is kept informed of matters concern- 
ing the varied activities of the library. This bul- 
letin is, of course, a convenient medium for issuing 
announcements about personnel, new rules and 
regulations, and the like. Although the approach is 
“official” the tone is neither dry nor matter-of-fact. 
Items of personal interest, if they are in any way 
related to the work of the library, are included. 
Each department in the main library and each 
branch library on the campus contributes items, 
through a designated representative, whenever they 
are of interest or importance to the entire staff. All 
contributions are edited before publication, but 
there is no attempt to stifle original viewpoints. 

“Grand Daddy Rapids” appears on the cover of 
the folder issued by the Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary of Grand Rapids, Michigan, with the words 
“I want the world to know about MY LIBRARY” 
ballooning above his derby hat. “Grand Daddy” 
is a cartoon character well known to the residents 
of Grand Rapids. He appears in the local morning 
paper twice weekly, lauding civic enterprises and 
individuals deserving of praise; lampooning, too, 
when that is due. His appearance on this booklet 
does much toward adding a dash of local color and 
human interest. The booklet presents the services 
of the library in popular form, one certain to be 
read in entirety. Copy is held to a minimum and 
is written in as light a vein as is deemed desir- 
able. Illustrations tend to pull the reader from one 
block of copy to the next, helping insure thorough 
readership. Pertinent information is given but the 
booklet is not cluttered up with dry statistics. 

An advertising blotter project was successfully 
completed by the library staff of the High School 
Library of Statesville, North Carolina. Faced with 
the problem of having to purchase recreational 
reading materials for the library they raised the 
money by printing an advertising hand blotter, dis- 
tributed it to 1,000 students, teachers, friends, and 
business firms and realized $199.10. Forty staff 
members were given a sample blotter, receipt book, 
and a list of business firms to contact. A contribu- 
tion of at least one dollar was necessary to have the 
firm’s or person’s name printed on the blotter. This 
canvass was carried on for two weeks. Prizes were 
given to the staff member contacting her list first, 
and the members receiving the largest number of 
paid advertisements. The total amount of money 
received was $222.10. Blotters cost $16; envelopes, 
$3; prizes, $4, leaving a profit of $199.10 for the 
purchase of reading materials. 

Do let us know what you are doing to interest 
people in your library. Maybe you've followed the 
example of the Teaneck, New Jersey, Library and 
bought a shoo-fly for the patrons-in-arms or maybe 
you've found a new line of Jibrary feature stories 
to interest your city editor, Whatever it is, we'd 
like to know about it. 
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Library Sets Film Pace 


 lip~ annual report of the public library in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, contains some revealing 
statistics on the use of 16mm sound films on the 
part of all types and age-groups in that typical com- 
munity of 65,000 people. The Ferguson Library or- 
ganized an experimental film service in January 
1946 with a small revolving collection of films 
from the government, the University of Connecti- 
cut, and from private agencies and corporations. It 
bought a projector which it lends free of charge to 
any civic group planning a program for which no 
admission is charged. During the first year 1,296 
films were loaned, or shown within the library, to 
a total audience of 114,654 persons. ‘Total audi- 
ence” means the number of persons attending a 
showing, times the number of films shown. In the 
twelve month’s period just ended,. the number of 
films loaned totaled 4,554 and the audience, 430,- 
207. This was an increase of almost 400 per cent. 


In January 1946 there were 12 projectors owned 
in the Stamford area; today the known total stands 
at 105, purchased, it is said, because of the library 
program. More than half of these are in private 
homes; all but two of the nineteen public schools 
now own projectors and the larger churches and so- 
cial agencies are well equipped. 


Through the cooperation of some of the. large 
free film services in the country and the use of the 
better sponsored films, the Ferguson Library has 
been able to offer between 100 and 150 titles each 
month. It feels that one large factor in the success 
of the program has been the variety of films avail- 
able in the library. It purchased very few titles the 
first year but rented and leased some and received 
many on long-term deposit or as gifts. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., conducted a test in 
Stamford during January and February of 1947 in 
cooperation with the library. Over a hundred Bri- 
tannica films and an additional projector were 
loaned to the library. As in many cities, the Stam- 
ford school system had no organized visual educa- 
tion program but the response to this adequate col- 
lection was immediate. The Britannica test resulted 
in the school authorities asking the public library 
to serve as its visual education center until such 
time as they might organize their own. Accepting 
this responsibility, the library is now making plans 
to buy good standard films in the fields of history, 
science, social studies, travel, world problems, and 
many more. The first- and second-year programs 
had each cost the library less than $1,500, includ- 
ing the projector and other equipment. 

Library authorities feel that it is logical to offer 
this service and economical for any city’s appro- 
priating board to place it in the public library. A 
library is opén longer hours and the same films can 
be used both in the daytime and in the evening. 
Also, the library already has working programs 
with civic groups, and films can be utilized fully 
and intelligently, 
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As for the general public, individuals in Stam- 
ford are borrowing films free of charge just as they 
have always borrowed books, phonograph records, 
and other library materials. They drop in and pick 
up their hour-and-a-half program for themselves 
and for their neighbors. Many of the projector 
owners regularly entertain shut-ins and plan pro- 
grams for the “east-end kids” or at the fire house or 
for their church. The Ferguson Library finds that 
the majority of the people who have bought these 
16mm sound projectors are nonreaders, many in 
foreign ‘sections of the city, people for whom edu- 
cational films are opening up a whole new world. 
of ideas and information. 

Already an unusually busy and active community 
center, the library feels this a natural extension of 
its services since it is only mass communication in 
another form than books. Surveys show that a large 
percentage of people in this country do not read 
books regularly yet public libraries are tax-sup- 
ported and have an obligation to serve their entire 
community. 





Book Sales Promotion 


| yan: sales promotion by a library is new. 
But the Cooper Union in New York believes 
that its job is to encourage reading and education 


in every way possible. The reference librarian in- 
stalled a window display at Cooper Union of ten 
reference books which a placard announced could 
be purchased for $64.15 to supply answers to ques- 
tions in almost every field. Ribbons connected ap- 
propriate reference books in the display to printed 
and illustrated sample questions about such varied 
topics as Palestine, engineering, the theater, novels 
and novelists, Bob Feller’s pitching record. 

The ten books included in the selection were: 
Columbia Encyclopedia, World Almanac, Oxford 
Companion to English Literature, Oxford Com- 
panion to American Literature, Bartlett's Familiar 
Quotations, Goode’s School Atlas, New Interna- 
tional Yearbook, Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, 
Langer’s Encyclopedia of World History, and Rei- 
nach’s Apollo. 
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Paper-Backed Books 


HE comment of a borrower, taking out Shaw's 

Saint Joan in the Penguin edition, “I never 
would have thought of reading this in the regular 
edition,” is typical of many of the readers of paper- 
backed books at Williamsburgh region in Brook- 
lyn. First Aid to the Ailing House (Pocket Books) 
is very popular while the regular copy sits on the 
shelf. Only Yesterday by Allen (Bantam), Russia 
by Pares (Penguin), Patterns of Culture by Ruth 
Benedict (Pelican), What Happened in History by 
Childe (Pelican) are all in constant use, and we 
have five or more copies of each. 

Williamsburgh started the circulation of pocket- 
sized books on April 28, 1947 with a collection of 
407 copies. We circulated 305 in the first 3 days. 
During May we added 1,150 copies (263 titles, of 
which 202 were fiction and 61 nonfiction) at a cost 
of $258.08. To date we have circulated 7,557. 

The public was enthusiastic from the start. Some 
thought that we were going to sell them, others 
that we were going to rent them. When they 
learned our simple rules, and observed the excel- 
lent titles in these paper-backed series, they re- 
sponded immediately and gratefully. There were 
only a few unfavorable comments, e.g., “I never 
thought the library would come to this,” or “I 
wouldn't read one of those books unless I wanted 
to read it very much and it couldn't be obtained in 
any other edition.” A fact worth mentioning is 
that many titles in these series are unavailable in 
any other edition, and borrowers are gratified to 
find some titles that they wouldn't be able to bor- 
row otherwise. 


We have found that pocket-sized books create 
good publicity for the library and take practically 
no space. The covers are bright and attractive and 
the size is perfect for the subway traveler. We 
have concluded that this is one reason why the 
circulation has kept up so well during the summer. 

Our methods of handling these books are as 
simple as we could devise. We use: 

1. A shelf-list card with author, title, number, 
publisher, number of copies, and date received. 
When more copies are added, the only entry is the 
number of copies and date received. ~ 

2. A simple book card, giving author's last 
name, and the title of the book. (Blue cards were 
used to differentiate them from our regular book 
cards. ) 

3. Each book is stamped with the branch iden- 
tification stamp, on the title page. 

This completes the preparation. There is no 
pasting, no cataloging. In fact, two people can 
check the books with the book order, do all the 
preparation and get the books in the rack—400 in 
three hours. This is all the clerical work that is 
involved, and the cost of preparation is about $3.90 
for 400 books. 

Our circulation rules and methods are equally 
simple: 

1. Five of these books may be taken in addition 
to the regular number of books. 

2. They circulate for 28 days, and may be taken 
on a card number or on a name and address. No 
library card is necessary. 

3. Fines are charged up to 25 cents. 

Our conclusions concerning this experiment in- 
dicate that there are many advantages to handling 
paper-backed books: 
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1. They are extremely inexpensive. Our avef- 
age cost per borrower is only two cents per copy, 
ten times less than the normal hard-cover editions. 

2. They add greatly to the stock and number of 
titles a library can handle. This should apply par- 
ticularly to small branches. 

3. They are relatively long-lasting. The average 
circulation per copy should be between 7 and 8 
times. We have had as many as 12 circulations on 
a single copy. 

4. We can afford to duplicate freely, and thus 
supplement our regular collection. Where we may 
have one or more copies in the regular edition we 
can have ten or more pocket-sized editions and are 
able to fill special and seasonal demands. 

5. If a great many public libraries use these 
books, we will become a considerable influence as 
to titles chosen for reprint. 


MARGARET FREEMAN, Regional Librarian 
Williamsburgh Region 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 


BETTER BOOK REVIEWS 

WANTED 
(Continued from page 457) 
in book selection, yet due to varying circum- 
stances frequent discussions of mutual prob- 
lems are impossible. Many of us are chil- 
dren’s librarians with a small staff which 
further limits the opportunities of exchang- 
ing ideas with co-workers. In some cases li- 
brary location hampers the firsthand exami- 
nation of new books. Probably we, as a 
group, resort particularly to the suggestions 
and selections of those chosen to write for 
our book-reviewing periodicals. We not only 
wish to fulfill our responsibilities in the ex- 
penditure of public funds, but we would like 
to have the best for our money, yet such a 
goal cannot be met singlehanded. Regardless 
of our individual problems, the book review 
and annotation can be an important instru- 
ment. 





The Artesia, New Mexico, High School Library 
finds the Bulletin helpful and its display ideas 
adaptable to local use. In this library, where the 
librarian gets ideas ‘anywhere from a paper napkin 
to the cover of the Saturday Evening Post,” art 
students help with the displays, and other students 
photograph them. 
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OMINATIONS for citation of trustees must 

be in by. March 15, 1948 and preferably earl- 
ier. Recommendations for the annual citation of 
trustees for the year 1947-1948, with supporting 
evidence, should be sent to Jury on Citation of 
Trustees, A.L.A. Headquarters, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago (11), Illinois. 

After a trial period of three years, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Jury on the Citation of Trus- 
tees, the A.L.A. Council at its meeting on October 
13, 1944 unanimously voted to continue the annual 
citations. Those who may send in names to be con- 
sidered are: library boards, individual library trus- 
tees, state library extension agencies, state library 
associations, or the A.L.A. trustees division. 

The work of trustees of large and small libraries 
to state and national library activities as well as 
service to the hocal library are given equal study 
and consideration. Thé only limitation put upon 
those to be nominated is that each trustee must be 
in actual service at least part of the calendar year 
preceding the conference at which awards are made. 

Since the first citations were presented at the Bos- 
ton Conference in 1942, two have been awarded 
each year. 

eo & & 

UNESCO and Public Opinion Today, a 74-page 
report of the National Opinions Research Center of 
the University of Chicago, is now available in an 
attractive printed, illustrated booklet at 75 cents 
per copy. Address: National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Chicago, 4901 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 15, Illinois. 

eo & & 

“Books for Young People” is the theme of the 
Branch Library Book News of the New York Pub- 
lic Library for January 1948. Distributed free of 
charge at all the branch libraries, it is also available 
by mail at 10 cents a copy from Public Relations, 
New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42d 
Street, New York 18. 


Co & & 

The Twelfth Annual Children’s Spring Book 
Festival will be celebrated May 10-15 with a Book 
and Art Show, and the presenting of three cash 
awards for the best books for children published 
during the first half of 1948. Posters in color are 
available from Carolyn Coggins, New York Herald 
Tribune, 230 West 41st Street, New York 18. 


eo & & 
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... at random 


April 14 will be Pan American Day, when the 
Pan American Union celebrates its fifty-eighth anni- 
versary. Suggestions and material for the celebra- 
tion are available from Pan American Union, De- 
partment of Information, Washington 6, D.C. 


Co & & 


The Georgia Citizens Council has prepared a 
guide to the establishment of community coordinat- 
ing councils, which is offered to nonresidents at 
25 cents per copy. Address inquiries to Lon Sulli- 
van, Director, Georgia Citizens Council, 20 Ivy 
Street, S.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


eC b&b & 


The Guide Post for November 1947 contains 
Cincinnati's ‘Selected List of Books for Young 
People.” Copies are available at 15 cents per copy, 
25 cents for two, from the Editorial Department, 
Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


eo ee & 


“A Bibliography of Books to Promote Under- 
standing of Our World Neighbors,” compiled by 
Janette Woolsey, children’s librarian, is available 
at 35 cents a copy from Martin Memorial Library, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


eC & & 


A new editorial service, formerly available only 
to company librarians, is now offered all members 
of the insurance business by the insurance group of 
the Special Libraries Association. The periodical, 
Insurance Book Reviews, is issued ten times a year 
and lists and gives brief critical reviews of all 
books, pamphlets, and occasional magazine articles 
in the four fields of casualty, fire and marine, life, 
and social insurance. The periodical, formerly 
mimeographed, is now printed and published in a 
new format at an annual price of $2. Subscriptions 
should be sent to Elizabeth M. Grow, librarian of 
the North America Companies, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 


wo & WH 
THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 


RENTAL BOOKS) 







tegmpson 


I don’t get it! They're no better 
than the others to my taste. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS @ Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 


judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. AFFELDER, PAUL. How to Build a Record 
Library. New York, Dutton, 1947. 256p. $3.50 

2. ARTHUR, JULIETTE K. Jobs for Women over 
35. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1947. 253p. $3.50 

3. BAGAR, ROBERT and Louis BIANCOLLI. The 
Concert Companion. New York, * Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, 1947. 868p. $7.50 

4. BAKER, Denys VAL. Modern British Writ- 
ing. New York, Vanguard Press, 1947. 359p. 
$3.50 

5. Beck, HuBert P. Men Who Control Our 
Universities. New York, King's Crown Press, 
1947. 229p. $3 

6. The Book of Saints. 4th edition revised and 
enlarged. New York, Macmillan, 1947. 708p. $6 

7. CARROLL, ALICE, ed. The Good Housekeep- 
ing Needlecraft Encyclopedia. New York, Rine- 
hart, 1947. 479p. $3.75 

8. Cross, MILTON. Milton Cross’ Complete 
Stories of the Great Operas. Garden City, Double- 
day, 1947. 627p. $3.75 

9. EISENSTEIN, SERGEI M. The Film Sense. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, c1942, 1947. 288p. 
$4 

10. Frotov, WANDA L. Katish, Our Russian 
Cook. New York, Farrar, Straus, 1947. 208p. $3 

11. Good Reading. Prepared by the Committee 
on College Reading. New York, Penguin Books, 
1947. 212p. 35c¢ 

12. GRIERSON, JOHN. 
tary. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1947. 
$3.75 

13. HARGRETT, Lester. A Bibliography of the 
Constitutions and Laws of the American Indians. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1947. 124p. 
$4 


14. Hobbs Guide, No. 1-2. 
Nally, 1947. 2v. 50c each 


15. Jane’s All the World's Aircraft, 1947. New 
York, Macmillan, 1947. $20 


16. KIELTY, BERNARDINE, ed. A Treasury of 
Short Stories. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1947. 849p. $3.95 


17. KIMBALL, SABRA MALLETT and ADDISON 
Wess. Birds in Their Homes. Garden City, Gar- 
den City Publishing Company, 1947. 66p. $2 


18. Kramers’ Dutch Dictionary. 17th revised 
ed. New York, Dover Publications, 1946. 1236p. 
$6.50 


Grierson on Documen- 


324p. 


Chicago, Rand Mc- 
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19. Mott, FRANK LUTHER. Malt:- 
tudes. New York, Macmillan, 1947. 357p. $5 


20. OrMSBEE, THOMAS H. A Storehouse of 
Antiques. New York, McBride, 1947. 155p. $5 

21. ROCKWELL, F. F. and ESTHER C. GRAYSON. 
The Complete Book of Flower Arrangement. New 
York, The American Garden Guild, Inc. and 
Doubleday, 1947. 308p. $4.95 

22. RusK, Howarp A. and EUGENE J. TAYLOR. 
A Directory of Agencies and Organizations Con- 
cerned with Rehabilitation and Services to the 
Handicapped. New York, New York Times, 1947. 
133p. paper, 10c 

23. TILLEY, NANNIE M, and Noma LEE Goop- 
WIN. Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the 
Duke University Library. Durham, North Caro- 
lina, Duke University Press, 1947. 362p. $2 

24. TURNER, HILL. An Adventure in Alumni 
Relations. Nashville, Vanderbilt University 
Alumni Association, 1947. 124p. $3 


25. UNESCO. Fundamental Education. New 
York, Macmillan, 1947. 281p. $2.50 
Literature 


RANK LUTHER MOTT, who is well known 

to librarians for his histories of American 
periodicals and newspapers, has further rounded 
out the picture of popular reading with Golden 
Multitudes, the Story of Best Sellers in the United 
States.” Broader in scope and treatment than 
Hackett’s Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 1895-1945 
(reviewed September 1945) it considers the nature 
of popular taste from Colonial times to the present. 
Omitting Bibles, cookbooks, pamphlets, manuals, 
textbooks, Mr. Mott has measured popuiar litera- 
ture by a sound criterion—basing his list of titles 
on a sales figure of one per cent of the total popu- 
lation of continental United States for the decade 
in which the book was published. More than a 
third of the titles are by English authors, with a 
sprinkling of other nationalities. 


This result of careful research and a real under- 
standing of the temper of the times will be most 
useful to librarians who wish to know more about 
vox populi and its manifestations in this democratic 
country. In three appendices are included an over- 
all list of best sellers from 1662, arranged chrono- 
logically, a list of better sellers (runners-up), and 
a list of annual best sellers in the bookstores from 
1895 to 1945. All in all, it is one of the most read- 
able reference books of the year. 


It is interesting to note how many of Mott's titles 
are included in Good Reading,” which is now 
issued in the “Pelican Books” series for thirty-five 
cents: Vicar of Wakefield, Paradise Lost, Robinson 
Crusoe, The Federalist, Burn’s Poems, to select just 
a few which were best sellers between 1770 and 
1790. 
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This column attempts to review titles from the 
standpoint of the reference librarian, considering 
their usefulness in libraries, rather than in the 
home. With this in mind, only the good judgment 
in the selection of the seventy stories of the past 
hundred years, which makes available such old 
favorites as Our Lady's Juggler and The Death of 
Ivan Ilyich, will recommend A Treasury of Short 
Stories * as a reference title. For a very brief in- 
troduction and very short bio-criticisms, which can 
be found elsewhere in the average library, represent 
the editor's written contribution to the volume. 
About two thirds of the stories are written by 
European and American authors of today, with a 
large number of regular New Yorker authors in- 
cluded. It is a fine book for a browsing collection. 

Librarians who have become more aware of the 
“little magazine” in America through Hoffman's 
study, will want Baker's Modern British Writing,* 
which represents a selection from the past ten years 
in British “little magazines,’ together with an ex- 
cellent introduction and a bibliography giving brief 
details about nearly seventy publications, with 
name and address of each editor. Though not so 
exhaustive as Hoffman's study, it is a real contri- 
bution in the field of modern literature. 

Available in its 17th revised edition is Kramers’ 
English-Dutch Dutch-English Dictionary,” a stand- 
ard title included in Mudge, giving 190,000 terms 
and idioms, with pronunciation guides for English 
entries only. A cursory examination of the English- 
Dutch section reveals that such words as black 
market, radar, and psychosomatic are not included, 
nor psychiatry, for that matter, though psychiater 
is given instead of the better known term, psychia- 
trist. The format is good. 


Music and Records 


More useful in the home than the average library 
is How to Build a Record Library,’ by Paul Affel- 
der. Arranged in chapters which begin with popu- 
lar works for the beginner and progress to more 
difficult compositions are lists of records with num- 
ber and price, together with very brief descriptive 
notes. A special feature is the list of four ready- 
made basic record libraries, valued at $50, $100, 
$200, and $300. Its chief purpose is, according to 
the introduction by Sigmund Spaeth, “to encourage 
the potential music lover to discover for himself 
the treasures that his phonograph may reveal to 
him. . . .” The author is an expert in the field 
of recorded music. 

The annotators for the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Society have collected a volume of pro- 
gram notes in The Concert Companion,’ giving de- 
tails of the composition of various symphonic com- 
positions by 162 composers, alphabetically arranged 
from Albéniz to Wolf-Ferrari. There is some repi- 
tition in these notes, e.g., Mahler's blast at program 
notes, but the manner of presentation, with which 
all concert-goers are familiar and the arrangement 
of the volume make it an excellent one for the 
record-listening rooms in libraries. 

The four parts of Milton Cross’ Complete Stories 
of the Great Operas * give 1) play-by-play descrip- 
tions of 72 famous operas; 2) how to enjoy an 
opera; 3) a short history of the development of the 
opera as an art form; and 4) discussion of the 
ballet as a traditional part of opera. No music is 
included. 
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Education and Vocational Guidance 


The report of a Special Committee to the Pre- 
paratory Commission of UNESCO, Fandamental 
Education™ considers the task of teaching more 
than half of the world’s population how to read 
and write. Instances of fundamental education, 
analyses of these instances, problems of policy and 
method, and a program of action are outlined. 
Considering the librarian’s responsibility for fur- 
thering UNESCO's educational program, this is 
must reading. 

Education on the university level and how it is 
controlled through the governing boards of thirty 
leading American universities is the concern of 
Mr. Beck in his Men Who Control Our Universi- 
ties Even if you are not as shocked as Mr. Beck 
over the fact that there are no laborers on our 
boards of trust, you may find useful the analyses of 
board members according to occupation, income, 
business, age, sex, residence, and region of birth. 
The study is more exhaustive than earlier ones by 
Scott Nearing, George S. Counts, Earl J. McGrath, 
and others who are discussed in an early chapter. 

Hill Turner, Alumni Secretary of Vanderbilt 
University, has collected a series of essays contain- 
ing practical suggestions based on an experience of 
twenty years in An Adventure in Alumni Rela- 
tions.“ College librarians will be interested in the 
informative chapters in a field not hitherto repre- 
sented with up-to-date and practical handbooks. 
The essay on retaining alumni loyalty can be read 
with profit by the librarians who wish to develop 
friends of the library organization. 

Since nearly five million American women over 
thirty-five are heads of families, Jobs for Women 
over Thirty-five,* in its practical discussions is de- 
voted primarily to those occupations in which there 
is proof that a large number of energetic women 
were able to find employment. Housekeeping as a 
salable commodity, real estate, insurance, retailing, 
industry, and gardening are considered in readable 
style and with appended bibliographies. An ap- 
pendix is headed ‘Library Services, including Oc- 
cupational Monographs or Briefs” and suggests 
that the job-seeker see her reader's advisor. Public 
librarians will want this. 


Film Writings 


Serious students of the film, one of our most 
powerful means of communication, will be glad 
that Grierson on Documentary™ is now available 
in an American edition. Since Grierson is con- 
sidered to have written some of the most sensible 
and penetrating comments on films and since he has 
been the driving force in the realist film movement, 
this collection of his writings is particularly im- 
portant. Chapters on films and the community and 
on the library in an international world should be 
a source of new ideas and inspiration. Also avail- 
able in a new revised edition is Eisenstein’s The 
Film Sense* bringing up to date the appendices to 
include this well known director's latest work. 


Arts and Crafts 
Distinguished for their illustrations are The Art 


of Flower Arrangement™ and A Storehouse of An- 
(Continued on page 470) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES’ 


Treat the Teachers 


IBRARY parties for teachers seem to be gain- 

ing in popularity, with both librarians and 
teachers. Some call their social time ‘Tea Time,” 
or “Browse,” or “Coffee Hour,” or a “Coming Out 
Party’ for the new books, or just a party; some are 
held before school, some after, and some during 
the day; some serve tea, or coffee, or cocoa, or 
punch, with cakes, or cookies, or candies; some are 
handled entirely by the library club, some with the 
cooperation of the English, home economics, or art 
classes; some have music, or book reviews, or lit- 
erary talks; some send out invitations via the school 
radio or daily bulletin, some by personal invitation, 
some by written notes, with a North Carolina 
school rhyming thus: ‘Tea Time from eight to 
nine. Come drink with us And a wee bit dine. 
Books we'll have to celebrate. Everyone’s doing 
it—We, too, must rate.’’ However they are man- 
aged, all seem to be appreciated. One Rhode Is- 
land teacher, after such a party, gave thanks in this 
verse, which sounds as if she had been Christmas 
shopping in a certain Boston store noted for this 
type of spelling: 


THIS MORNING'S Browz 


Deer Mis Greene, an O’conner too, 
It wuz awful nice to’ve bin with you 
At the Koffee Browz—hi! and ‘lo! 


Wit books an things, and people so 
Lit up wit Xmas cheer from koffee brew 
That none could heer my greeting low. 


**Merri Xmas!'’ I hollered thro the door, 
But none payed attenshun—wuz I sore! 
So off I strayed, havin payed 

My respecks—but wished I'd staid. 


Each yeer you do this for us all, 
Forward to it we look each fall, 
Waitin for that cheeri call 

‘‘Come'n git it—youre koffee’s reddy, 
Don't tip yore sorcer, hold it steddy!’’ 


Then threw yore books we start to browz 
Turning pages, with each our vowz 

That come pay day we too will own 
Nice books like theez—our veri own! 


De nizest pot that I recall 

Wuz when I saw you slim an tall, 
So stately, kurteous and devine, 
How I wisht you were mine! 


For then I could have my koffee 

"N you too 

To read to me from books. Wood you? 
Cuz you kin see from this letter 

That my reedin’ ain’t much better. 


But to you too ladies, brite wit cheer, 
Merri Xmas 'n Heppy New Year. 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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. Visually Speaking 


The Audio-Visual Division of Popular Science 
Publishing Company, Inc., 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10, has several Teach-O-Filmstrips 
ready, including one on Primary Arithmetic and a 
“North American Game Set,”” made up from Out- 
door Life Magazine's “Gallery of North American 
Game,” for elementary and junior high school 
classes. For prices and further information, write 
the Division. 

As of January 1, Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, raised the price of 
their color films from $75 to $90 a reel. 

The Reader's Digest, Educational Department, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 10, has pro- 
duced a series of six filmstrips on “Our American 
Heritage,’ accompanied by a teaching guide, at 
$19.50 the set. 

The Educational Film Library Association, 1600 
Broadway, Suite 1000, New York City 19, is now 
handling the distribution of films produced by edu- 
cational organizations. They also have a series of 
booklets on various aspects of audio-visual educa- 
tion. Ask the Association for a list of booklets and 
films. 





“The Twos in Division” from the filmstrip 
“Primary Arithmetic’ 


Treasure Chest U.S.A. 


Realizing that not all our own library pastures 
are green for grazing, a program is under way to 
obtain collections of books from libraries, schools, 
children’s groups, and individuals and pack them 
in gaily decorated boxes for shipment to school 
children in rural areas where there is little or no 
library service. For information, write: Mrs. Henry 
A. Prince, Director, Treasure Chest U.S.A., Save 
the Children Federation, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 10. 

(Continued on page 468) 
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HE American Library Association has been 

awarded a certificate of appreciation on behalf 
of the Navy's aeronautical organization for its 
assistance during the war in arranging for the dis- 
play of photographs concerning Naval aviation. 


Notable Books of 1947 


A committee of the A.L.A. Public Libraries Di- 
vision under the chairmanship of Forrest Spauld- 
ing, Des Moines Public Library, prepared a list of 
“Fifty Notable Books of 1947" to present to Coun- 
cil at the Midwinter Conference, with a recom- 
mendation that it be adopted by the A.L.A. as its 
official list for 1947. 

As a basis for the preparation of the list, the 
staffs of selected representative libraries were asked 
to suggest titles for inclusion. The list is aimed to 
include adult books which seemed outstanding be- 
cause of their usefulness, their timeliness, or their 
contribution to permanent literature published in 
America during 1947. 


Report on UNESCO Program 


The Chicago Library Club and the A.L.A. in- 
vited librarians in the Chicago area to meet Edward 
J. Carter, head, Library Section, UNESCO, at 
A.L.A. Headquarters on December 8. Mr. Carter 
reported on the library program approved at the 
second general conference concluded at Mexico 
City, December 3, 1947; 


I.R.O. Personnel 


Frederick Cromwell, director of A.L.A. Inter- 
national Relations Office, went to the UNESCO 
conference in Mexico City as observer for the 
A.L.A. He became ill on arrival, was in the hospi- 
tal with virus pneumonia, and is convalescing in 
Arizona. Helen Wessels has agreed to assume 
most of the responsibility for the 1.R.O. while he 
recuperates, Paul Howard will continue to give 
general supervision. Rae Cecilia Kipp resigned 
from the I.R.O. staff on December 20. 


Vote on Constitutional Amendment 


The membership vote on the Amendment to the 
Constitution, Article LX, Section 1, Endowment 
Funds (A.L.A. Bulletin 41:269, August 1947) 
was closed on October 4, 1947. The ballots counted 
were 76, of which 69 were for the amendment and 
7 were against. 


Library Demonstration Bill 


Hearings on H.R. 2465, the Public Library Serv- 
ice Demonstration Bill, were held before the House 
Subcommittee on Education, on December 9, 1947. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Margaret R. Post 


The fifteen-minute color film, “Books and People” 
prepared by the Alabama Library Association was 
shown by Lois Rainer Green, director, Public Serv- 
ice, Montgomery, Alabama, who told how and why 
it was produced. 


B.P.A. Subcommittee Meeting 


The Subcommittee on Budgets, Compensation, 
and Schemes of Service of the Board on Personnel 
Administration held a three-session meeting on 
November 30, 1947 in New York City for inten- 
sive work on the self-evaluating score card for 
“Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education.” The subcommit- 
tee also held two meetings with school librarians, 
one in Chicago on October 28, 1947 and the other 
in New York on November 28, to discuss the 
preparation of a section on professional school li- 
braries for these plans. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 467) 
More Cooperation 


Some pertinent points from a paper read at the 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Library Association last 
fall, on cooperation between school and public 
libraries: 

“The school library is a bridge . . . over which 
the child travels into a fuller and more intelligent 
use of the public library. . . . The school library 
is not totally sufficient in itself, but merely a pas- 
sageway to a larger institution that will still be of 
use to him when formal education has ceased. Few 
school budgets are adequate to provide all reference 
material, and at the same time keep fiction and 
biography shelves well stocked with new and inter- 
esting books. . .. The public library steps in and 
provides what the school library cannot afford. . . . 
For school recreational reading and book report re- 
quirements, the public library is definitely neces- 
sary... . The Bookmobile has solved our problems 
by supplying not only books we do not have but 
also additional titles of more popular books. . . . 
During the summer vacation the public library has 
cooperated with the school with programs, contests, 
story-telling hours. . . . Loan collections from the 
public library are not only worth while—they are 
indispensable. They foster good relationship be- 
tween the two institutions, provide greater variety 
in reading material . . . incite interest by offering 
new books frequently and become stepping stones 
to new and brighter worlds of reading pleasure. 
The school library cannot take the place of the 
public library—the public library cannot take the 
place of the school library. But both can work to- 
gether in such a way that they become a single unit, 
with a single purpose—to make available the best 
reading for the most people at all times.” 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








‘a second project of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany’s half-century of service to libraries was 
the beginning, in 1900, of the READERS’ GUIDE 
TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE, a monthly 
cumulative index to twenty periodicals, brought 
out under the supervision of Marion E. Potter. The 
GUIDE, in a way, was an answer to Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’ question, ““Who wants a lock without 
a key, a ship without a rudder, a binnacle without a 
compass. . .”. Mr. Wilson hoped that the GUIDE 
would provide the “key” to back volumes of the 
periodicals so important to library users. In 1903 
the Company acquired the Cumulative Index to 
Periodicals, then published in Cleveland, and con- 
solidated it with the GUIDE, entrusting the editing 
to Anna Lorraine Guthrie, formerly a reference 
librarian at the University of Minnesota. The first 
five-year cumulation of the GUIDE, with sixty-two 
periodicals indexed in one alphabet, was published 
in 1905. 

When the cost of the GUIDE became a hardship 
for small libraries, a plan was devised to service 
them with a smaller compilation, THE ECLECTIC 
LIBRARY CATALOG, which indexed only twenty 
magazines. After four years, this was called the 
READERS’ GUIDE ABRIDGED, but it was dis- 
continued in 1912, it being more practical then to 
furnish small libraries with copies of the quarterly 
issues of the GUIDE. In 1935, this service was 
resumed under the title, the ABRIDGED READ- 
ERS’ GUIDE. 

Today the READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODI- 
CAL LITERATURE indexes more than a hundred 
periodicals and has the widest circulation of any 
of the Wilson indexes. Sarita Robinson, present 
editor of the GUIDE, succeeded Alice M. Dougan, 
who was editor from 1924 to 1945. 


The Marshall Plan 


One of the most important books in the entire 
Reference Shelf series will soon be published. It 
is ECONOMIC AID TO EUROPE: THE MAR- 
SHALL PLAN. Probably there is no graver prob- 
lem facing the future than that of aid to Europe, 
and no problem that should be more widely under- 
stood. 

The book presents the opinions and findings of 
outstanding authorities as they have been expressed 
in forums and in leading periodicals. Its opening 
chapters deal with the crisis existing in Europe 
today. The development of our foreign economic 
policy is then discussed, and this is followed by five 
reports under the general heading “America’s Abil- 
ity to Aid Europe.” First, political effects and 
then economic effects of European aid are pre- 
sented, and the plan’s chances for success are dis- 
cussed. 

There is a section devoted to the relations of 
European recovery to world trade, i.e., world sta- 
bility; and the final section lines up the important 
factors that will influence the final decision. One 
cannot read this book without obtaining a clear 
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picture of what lies ahead. For those who wish to 
continue this study, there is «n extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

Authorities whose plans and propositions are 
outlined are nationally known names. To mention 
only a few: 

President Truman 
Marquis Childs 
A. A. Gromyko 
Henry Hazlitt 
Arthur Krock 
Ernest K. Lindley 


Henry Cabot Lodge 
George C. Marshall 
V. M. Molotov 
Robert A. Taft 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky 
James P. Warburg 


Metropolitan Opera Annals 


Most Wilson publications, while invaluable to 
libraries (or so libraries are kind enough to tell 
us), are little known to the general public. An ex- 
ception is this season's METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ANNALS, published by The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany in association with the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild. Compiled by William H. Seltsam, and with 
an introduction by Edward Johnson, general mana- 
ger of the Metropolitan Opera Association, this 
copiously illustrated 751-page volume has attracted 
unusual interest (and excellent sales) in musical 
circles. It was the subject of a radio interview with 
the famous Metropolitan prima donna, Lucrezia 
Bori, on station WQXR and has also been featured 
by the commentator, Allen Prescott, on a network 
program and on radio programs of local origin in 
several parts of the country. Its compiler was guest 
of honor at the annual membership luncheon of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild at the Waldorf Astoria 
in December. In addition the book itself has been 
widely and exceptionally favorably reviewed. Here 
are just a few of the many gratifying comments it 
has received: 

A treasure-house of operatic history.—OLIn DowNEs, 
New York Times 

Every library in the country should have this book.— 
EpwarD N. WATERS, Music Library Association Notes 

Pure gold! . . . We have seldom spent as enthralling a 
time with any book.—PAuL HuME, Washington Post 

Both a souvenir piece and a work of reference. . . . 
For the workers in the field a horn of plenty, for the 
music lover an album of remembrance and reminiscence.— 
New York Times Book, Review 

As a reference volume it is unexcelled for the musicolo- 
gist and librarian—J. Fred LissFELt, Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph 

The casts themselves will fascinate an operaphile. Even 
more fascinating are excerpts from contemporary critiques 
of all the famous artists you can think of, by such formi- 


dable critics as Krehbiel, Henderson, Aldrich.—ALEXANDER 
FrieD, San Francisco Examiner 
A unique and highly valuable compilation. . . . Both 


the compiler and publisher are to be congratulated.— 
Musical Courier 

An exhaustive and final document, a must for every 
library, conservatory, and private collection.—MARTIAL 
SINGHER, noted opera singer 

One of the most valuable books of music reference ever 
published in this country.—Columbus Dispatch 

A monument to fine bookmaking as well as the musical 
art of America. You have given the public a royal road to 
new enjoyment..—WILLIAM B. CHASE, music editor emeri- 
tus of the New York Times 
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Universal Military Training 


President Truman has again asked for universal 
military training. Two Reference Shelf titles pre- 
senting an excellent picture of the pros and cons 
of this subject are, COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING, published in Volume XIV, and 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE, published in 
Volume XV. Arguments in both these books are 
the ones that are being repeated today. 


Films 


Beginning with the February 1948 issue the 
EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE will enlarge its 
scope to include filmstrips as well as 16mm motion 
pictures. For the present the filmstrips will be in- 
cluded in a separate alphabetic title and subject list. 
However, filmstrips which are coordinated with a 
particular 16mm film will be mentioned also in the 
main body of the GUIDE. 

Information for each filmstrip will include the 
title, series, main source (producer or sponsor), 
release date, length in frames, color, price, and a 
brief descriptive note. Silent filmstrips will be 
listed as either “si with text’ (text on film) or 
“si with script” (separate printed commentary). 
The running time of sound filmstrips will be given. 

All filmstrips listed will be current releases 
issued since January 1, 1947. For those who desire 
information about filmstrips released prior to that 
date and suggestions regarding the use of filmstrips 
the editors of the GUIDE recommend a book to 
be published by McGraw-Hill, Filmstrips—a User's 
Guide and Descriptive Index, by Vera M. Falconer. 


American Backgrounds 


The latest addition to the Reading for Back- 
ground Series, reading lists for teachers and stu- 
dents published in cooperation with the School 
Libraries Section of the A.L.A., is AMERICA, 
PAST AND PRESENT, compiled by Eloise Rue 
and others. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. On the 
ice basis 

EDUCATIONAL FitmM GuipE. Bound cumu- 
lated volume and 9 monthly issues, $3 
a year 

Johnsen, Julia E. CompULsory MILITARY 
TRAINING. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 14) 
$1.25 

READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
TURE. On the service basis 

Rue, Eloise and Others. AMERICA, PAST 
AND PRESENT. (Reading for Back- 
ground Series, No. 17) 75c 

Seltsam, William S. METROPOLITAN OP- 
ERA ANNALS: 1883-1947. $7 

Summers, H. B. ECONOMIC AID TO 
EUROPE: THE MARSHALL PLAN. (Ref- 
erence Shelf, Vol. 20) $1.50 

. UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE. 

(Reference Shelf, Vol. 15) $1.25 


serv. 


LITERA- 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 466) 

tiques.” The former will appeal to garden club 
members because of its detailed discussions of ar- 
rangements for both home decoration and show 
competition. Eighty-nine exquisite color photo- 
graphs by F. W. Cassebeer illustrate this exhaustive 
handbook. In the latter, the editor of the American 
Collector describes furniture, glass, prints, silver 
and textiles—all collectible—accompanied by hun- 
dreds of clear photographs. 

Also illustrated with many photographs and dia- 
grams is the Needlecraft Encyclopedia,’ a handbook 
of twenty-eight popular needlecrafts for the stu- 
dent and teacher. Instructions for making lamp- 
shades, slip covers, patterns, and many other house- 
hold items are given. 

Tested recipes which are easy to follow and 
which were first published in Gourmet make up 
the main body of Katish,” which is also the story 
of the author's fictional Russian cook. Women who 
like to read about cooking will find it entertaining. 


New Editions 


The Book of the Saints,’ with its brief biog- 
raphies has been brought up to date to include 
those saints who have been canonized or beatified 
since 1921 and a number of others omitted in the 
original edition. Appended to each entry is a short 
bibliography. 

Jane's All the World’s Aircraft” for 1947 in- 
cludes more data on jet engines and 548 new illus- 
trations. Directory information has of course been 
revised. 


Bibliographies, Guides, Directories 


The New York Times has published a direc- 
tory “ of interest to all who are concerned with the 
cause of the physically handicapped. Primarily 
national organizations are described in some detail 
with name and address of director added. It is a 
valuable handbook for a dime. 


Rand McNally’s little guides “ of where to eat, 
sleep, and what to see along America’s highways 
have the advantage of being cheap and up to date. 
Two already issued cover the Western states, the 
arrangement being by routes. The whole country 
will be covered. The commentary is excellent. 

Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Duke 
University Library™ was completed in 1943, delay 
in printing occasioned by wartime difficulties. Al- 
phabetical arrangement is supplemented by a copi- 
ous index by names, making available to the scholar 
a record of the collection of Civil War records, 
other valuable Southern material, of interest to both 
historian and students of American literature. 

Students of history, of law or ethnologists will 
find useful A Bibliography of the Constitutions 
and Laws of the Amertcan Indians.“ This describes 
225 publications, over a third of which have not 
hitherto been recorded. Location in libraries is 
indicated. 

A colorful addition to the elementary school li- 
brary is Birds in Their Homes," which describes 
over fifty birds and how they live. Well designed 
and executed by two bird authorities, it can be 
recommended for the beauty of its illustrations and 
the simplicity of its text. 
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DIP-LESS Weeting/ 


THE PEN. 1. Always ready for 
instant use. 2. Writes a full page 
without dipping. 3. Points resist 
wear and corrosion. 4. Points eas- 
ily replaceable. 


THE WELL. 1. Holds full bot- 
tle of ink. 2. Use any ink. 3. Easy 
to clean. 4. Holds ink at proper 
level. 5. Eliminates ink overflow, 
evaporation waste. 6. Visible Ink 
supply. 


No. 407 (Pictured) Complete with 
Solid Duracrome Point ___- $2.75 





No. 427 Twin Set—Complete with 
Solid Duracrome Point __ 5.50 


112 S$ CARROLL ST. MADISON 3, WIS 
82 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 








Current History 
For Reading Today—For Reference Tomorrow 
Articles 
Documents 


Chronology 


Reminder! 


ORDER YOUR 





A subscription to Current History brings you 
three unique reference services: Chronology, a 
20-page, accurate account of events each month 
in every country of the world; documents, in- 
cluding the official texts of all significant docu- 
ments and speeches relating to the peace; articles 
by expert historians and economists. 

Indexed in the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature 
1 year $4.00 2 years $7.00 
108 Walnut Street, Room 30, Philadeiphia 6, Pa. 








“LIBRI- POSTERS” 
FOR NEXT SIX MONTHS 
10c ea. for 10 or more per month 


15c ea. for less than 10 per month 


Send order to: H. L. MIHIC & CO. 
16 W. 55 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 








FICTION—OUT-OF-PRINT 


REPLACEMENTS 





“Fiction | 


USED BEST SELLERS ‘2 OFF Specialists 
STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES to the 
SEARCH SERVICE Nation” 


NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 
335 Warren Street Roxbury 19, Mass. 








ASS OS ee NM RR 
LIBRARIANS ATTENTION: We are in the 


market to buy your duplicates, accumula- 
tions, and long runs of BOUND PERIOD- 
ICALS. Expression from you folks would 
be appreciated. 


WILLIAMS BOOK STORE 
81-89 Washington Street Boston 8, Mass. 
er RETR I 
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CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 3rd ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra- 
tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
and control of the dog. A popular reference volume 
for all interested in dogs. $1.50. By Capt. Will Judy, 


Editor of Dog World. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 16 











Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 


Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 
29 East 21st Street 


( Est. 1887 ) 
New York 
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BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


aan 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. = 




















! Challenge us to lo- 
CHALLENGE! cate those ‘Hard-to- 

Find’ books you 
want! We specialize in ‘out-of-print’ books. Quick, 
efficient service] Reasonable prices! Send us your 
Want List. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. 


SPOTLIGHT BOOK CLUB 


141 Broadway, Dept. B New York 6, N. Y. 











THE TIGER COMES TO AMITYVILLE 


By Clarence P. Milligan 
(Author of “The Wonderland of John Devlin”) 


A timely novel that deals with the abuses of 
Labor, Capital and Politics. Cloth, $3.50 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20. 


SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
ao ae Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service 


HE: SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - New York i!, N. Y. 





VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
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A New Special Discount of a flat 20% from 
the-prices listed in all our Bargain Catalogs 
and Circulars (del’y. ppd.) is now offered 
to all libraries. Did you get and check over 
36-page Bargain Catalog No. 355? Union 
Library Assn., 123 E. 24th St., N. Y. C. 10. 
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Subject indexer for the INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX. Applicants with knowledge of sci- 
ences desired. Also reading knowledge of 
French, German. Salary open. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New 
York 52. 











Librarians to be in charge of growing subur- 
ban libraries in Williamsville and Cheekto- 
waga, New York. Starting salary $2400. 
Both libraries are included in newly estab- 
lished Erie County Public Library. Oppor- 
tunities for initiating improvements and new 
services. Apply Joseph B. Rounds, Director, 
Erie County Public Library, Buffalo, m.. es 








Graduate accredited library school wanted 
for Bookmobile assistant. Salary of $2700 
plus added increments according to experi- 
ence. Apply giving education and experience 
to Librarian, Kanawha County Public Li- 
brary, Charleston, West Virginia. 








Head, Children’s Departments, Allentown 
(Pa.) Public Library. Attractive working 
conditions, 38-hr. week, one month’s vaca- 
tion, retirement plan, beginning salary $2400 
to $2700, depending on experience. Apply 
May V. K. Valencik, Librarian. 





CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


BOPP PPPPPPPP PPP PPP PPP PLLA 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 

We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 


ALICAT BOOK SHOP 
287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, N.Y. 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York City 








Pro 


Public 


Librarian, 
Salem 


Position Open. Children’s 
Write: Librarian, 
Salem, Ohio. 


fessional. 
Library, 








Libra- 


$211- 


Wanted. Children’s Librarians and 
rians in Los Angeles Public Library. 


$259 per month. Graduate from accred. Li- 
brary School by June, 1948. Apply Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Dept., Room 11, 


City Hall, Los Angeles, California. 








Bookmobile Librarian for well established 

service. Driver and clerical assistant pro- 

vided. Good introduction to extension work. 

a $2400. Troy Public Library, Troy, 
110. 








Catalog Librarian, Los Angeles County Li- 
brary. No written examination. Salary 
$246 to $303 per month for 40-hour week. 
Graduation from accredited library school 
and 4-years’ professional library experience in 
cataloging required. Two year’s experience 
must have involved advanced cataloging and 
supervision of professional and non-profes- 
sional assistants. Applications secured from 
Los Angeles County Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Room 102, Hall of Records, Los 
Angeles 12, California. 
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Economic Aid 
to Europe: 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 





R. E. SUMMERS 
Reference Shelf $1.50 


E.R.P. (European Recovery Program) is the most dis- 
cussed—and the most vital—problem of the day. Many 
think that the future course of society willbe largely 
determined by the measure of success achieved. 


Economic Aid to Europe will be one of the most important books ever 
published in the Reference Shelf. Scheduled for late February, it is a 
compilation that brings together the conflicting proposals of those who 
mold public opinion through newspapers, magazines and microphones. It 
presents today’s crisis in Europe, discusses our foreign economic policies 
and our ability to aid Europe. Political effects and economic effects are 
prophesied as well as the Plan’s chances for success. A section marshalls 
the important factors that will influence the final decision. 


Nationally known authorities whose arguments are 
presented include: 


President Truman Henry Cabot Lodge 
Marquis Childs George C. Marshall 
Will Clayton V. M. Molotov 

A. A. Gromyko Felix Morley 

Henry Hazlitt Robert A. Taft 
Arthur Krock A. Y. Vishinsky 
Ernest K. Lindley James P. Warburg 





Other Reference Shelf titles in this Volume are “Representative American Speeches: 1946- 
1947," recently published, and "Germany and the Future of Europe,” scheduled for early pub- 
lication. Four other titles will be chosen by tomorrow's headlines. These books are priced at 
$1.50 each, but the seven may be obtained on subscription at the low price of $7.00. 











Still available from earlier Reference Shelf volumes: 
$1.25 Compulsory Military Training 
$1.25 Universal Military Service 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY .- 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 





HIGH SCHOOL | | 
LIBRARIES 


Fifth Edition 
1947 






* 1,341 p. buckram * 4,555 books * 773 pamphlets » 12,300 analytics 


Also available with supplements of Catholic books selected by a 
committee of the Catholic Library Association. 


The 4,555 books that the “‘well selected” library will display, starred and double 
starred for first purchase, . Selected in collaboration with edutators, high school 

_ librarians and’ specialists: in various educational fields. Axdopted as the official 
approved list of State Boards of Education. 





Part 1—Dictienary Catalog. The books Special Features: Scientific sections ena- 
are arranged under author, subject and larged to, meet the day's demand for au- 
title entries in one alphabet. In this sec- thoritatiye \books on atomic energy, tele- 


P or ision, radar, etc. Stars used to indicate 
books are an important feature, The oe : : 
diate greet which are sees in parang ma sm lear are ar 
ml as te Sy Ja es nee work is best adapted for junior or senior 
high schools’ or trade schools. 


ry tion provides full information in the se- Supplements: Purchasers of the fifth edi- 


‘ lection of books, giving descriptive. notes, tion will receive without charge, semi- 
ee ee ag rT inde annual supplements in March and an an- 
Wilson cards avellable, and’ the sumbers See eT — 
ty b>. need Be Serene cnt me or 
seg = iow books mag also Price: Sold on the ‘service basis—write 


THE H. W: WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. 


New York 52 


today for your rate. 
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From Martha, daughter of Virginia 
by Vance (Dutton) 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


A Monthly Selection — February 1948 
ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 
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“Extempore speaking is a form of 
prepared king on a selected 


topic in which everything is ready 
for delivery except the exact 
words to be used” 


This definition opens chapter 1 of: 


EXTEMPORE 
SPEAKING: 


A HANDBOOK 


Donald L. Holley 


1 15p. $1.50 


Kvervone has admired the man who 
rises to his feet and talks 
fluently and well without notes and ap- 
se i without preparation. Obvi- 
ously he has no notes, but in all prob- 
ability the success of the speech will 
be in direct ratio to the hours or years 
that have been spent in its preparation. 

Extempore speaking pays big divi- 
dends in politics, business and society. 

It is an art that can be learned and 
Mr. Holley takes the reader through the 


necessary steps: qualifications, prepara- 
tion, ges Ps and delivery. It also con- 


tains chapters on coaching and judging 
extempore, and includes a number of 
model speeches that have been de- 
livered in high schools. 

Although slanted at the high school 
speaker and coach, the book will well 


re study by ev anxious to 
“fhake friends and i people.” 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave - New York 52, N. Y 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the July, 1948 
issue of the Essay and General Literature Index, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. To be supple- 
mented by new titles each month. 


BAKER, DENys V. Modern British writing 
1947 Vanguard $3.50 

BOWEN, RALPH H. German theories of 
the corporative state; with special ref 
érence to the period, 1870-1919. 1947 
McGraw-Hill $2.75 

COMMAGER, HENRY S. ed. America 
perspective. 1947 Random House $4 

DUNHAM, JAMES H. Religion of philos 
ophers. 1947 Univ. of Pa. Press $4 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS (PERIODICAL). Foreign 
affairs reader. 1947 Harper $5 

GEISMAR, MAXWELL. Last of the Provin 
cials; the American novel, 1915-1925 
1947 Houghton $3.50 

GREENOUGH, Horatio. Form and func 
tion; remarks on art. 1947 Univ. of 

_ Calif. Press $2.75 

HAMLIN, FRED. Land of liberty; being an 
informal history of the common people 
and their heroes, 1947 Crowell $3.50 

HEYWOOD, Ropert ‘B, ed. Works of the 
mind. 1947 Univ. of Chicago Press $4 

LAISTNER, M. L. W. Greater Roman his 
torians. 1947 Univ. of Calif. Press $ 

McNeIL, JOHN T. Books of faith and 
power. 1947 Harper $2 

MEYNELL, ALICE. Essays. 1947 Newman 
Bkshop $2.75 

NUSSBAUM, ARTHUR. Concise history of 
the law of nations, 1947 Macmillan 
$4.50 

PEATTIE, RODERICK. Sierra Nevada. 
Vanguard $4.50 

ROSEN, GEORGE AND ROSEN, B. C. eds 
400 years of a doctor’s life. 1947 Schu 
man $5 

SAMPSON, GEORGE. Seven 
Cambridge Univ. Press $3 

TOLEDANO, RALPH DE. Frontiers of jazz 
1947 Oliver Durrell, inc. $3 

Yost, Epona. American women of nursing 
1947 Lippincott $2.50 


1947 


essays. 1947 




















READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fif 
have been selected by recognized authorities and 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Cataleg or a member of the library 


new books that 
rs’ advisors. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BATES, HERBERT ERNEST, 1905- 
. Purple plain. Little 1947 308p $2.75 


Story of a young British pilot who wanted 
to die. Then he met Anna, the-exquisite Bur- 
mese girl whose love charged him with the de- 
termination to live and to help others to live. 
The scene: War-time Burma 

Appeared serially in the ‘Saturday evening 
post” 


LEWISOHN, LUDWIG, 1882- 
Anniversary. Farrar, Straus 1948 304p 
$3 
Copyright 1946 by Ludwig Lewisohn 
Essentially the story of a girl who dared 
to be herself and to fight her way to happiness 
on her own terms. It is also the story of a fam- 
ily and a community, and it pierces the layers of 
ican consciousness among our vast respect- 
able middle class, Each chapter is told from the 
point of view of the seven principal characters 


LocKRIDGE, Ross FRANKLIN, 1914- 
Raintree county. Houghton 1948 1066p 
map $3.75 


Winner of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer nov- 
el contest 

Story of a single-day, utilizing the flash- 
back device. The main character, “Johnny 
Shawnessy, of mid-nineteenth century Indiana, 
more or less symbolizes the American of his day, 
the farm boy, the soldier, the politician, and 
finally the idealistic, poetic school master, happy 
in his —. devoted to his country.” Retail 
er 


PHILIPS, JUDSON PENTECOST, 1903- 
Memory of murder; four novelettes, by 


Hugh Pentecost ,pseud,. Ziff-Davis 
1947 252p 
“Four ‘long-shorts’ about little, gray 


psychiatrist John Smith, whose professional 
skill leads police to solution of some puzzling 
crimes.” Sat. rev. of lit. 

Contents: Memory of murder; Secret cor- 
ridors; Volcano; Fear unlocked 


RINEHART, MARY (ROBERTS) 1876- 
Light in the window. Rinehart 1948 
348p $2.75 

This is the story of the share the Wayne 
family had in the dramas, disasters, idiocies and 
triumphs of the years from the first World war 
thru the second; of conservative Matthew 
Wayne, founder of a book publishing house ; 
of the marriage of his son and its problems 


ZIMMERMAN, SARAH, 1904- 


Sir Pagan; a novel of love and arms, by 
Henry John Colyton ;pseud,. Creative 
age 1947 376p $3 

“At the end of the First Crusade in the 
12th century, when Baldwin was King of Jeru- 
salem and Sir Pagan de Beaugency—the illegiti- 
mate son of Count Stephen de Blois—received 
his first fief, love was serious. This adventure 
of love and arms pictures a colorful age when 
one's life depended upon fighting and running 
and outwitting the cleverest and most malicious 
of enemies.” Huntting 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


DoAN, EDWARD NEWELL, 1904- 

The La Follettes, and the Wisconsin idea. 

Rinehart 1947 311p $4 
“Author presents the progressive philos- 
ophy of the Wisconsin idea as expressed in the 

actions of the LaFollettes who established a 

unique forty-one year record in the Senate.” 

Library journal 

MENCKEN, HENRY Louls, 1880- 

Days of H. L. Mencken: Happy days; 
Newspaper days; Heathen days. Knopf 
1947 3v in 1 front $4.50 

Three of the author's autobiographical 

volumes formerly published separately 1940, 

1941 and 1943 respectively, are gathered to- 

gether here with a new preface 

PUNER, HELEN WALKER 

Freud: his life and his mind; a biog- 
78 Wy Howell, Soskin 1947 360p illus 
$ 


_ This biography of one of the great creative 
geniuses of the twentieth century penetrates to 
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PUNER, HELEN W.—Continued 
th i ; 
te dak see steeaenee eooaa Five 
Freud himself developed in modern psychology 
ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN DELANO, PREs!I- 
DENT U. S. 1882-1945 
F.D.R.: his letters; early years; 


foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt; ed. by 
Elliott Roosevelt. Duell 1947 543p 
illus $5 


“The family letters written by the late 
President from the age of five, in 1887, through 
the years of his early travels and holidays and 
his years at Groton and Harvard. Interspersed 
with explanatory notes.” Retail bookseller 


AMERICANS 


BAKELESS, JOHN EDWIN, 1894- 
Lewis & Clark; partners in discovery. 
Morrow 1947 498p illus maps $5 

A “biography of two great explorers, 
covering not only the epic expedition, but the 
friendship between the two men, and their lives 
from boyhood to the mysterious death of Lewis 
on the Natchez Trace.” Retail bookseller 


GEISMAR, MAXWELL Davin, 1909- 

Last of the provincials; the American 
novel, 1915-1925. Houghton 1947 
40-4p $3.50 

Surveys eft the leading American a eng 

during the period 1915-1925, as in ers O 

the American spirit. Contents: H. L. Mencken: 

on the dock; Sinclair Lewis: the cosmic Bour- 
joyce; Willa Cather: lady in the wilderness; 

Sherwood Anderson: last of the townsmen and 

F. Scott Fitzgerald: Orestes of the Ritz; Sum- 

mary: the years of loss 

MITCHELL, BROADUS, 1892- 

Depression decade; from new era through 
new deal, 1929-1941. Rinehart 1947 
462p illus (Economic history of the 
United States v 9) $5.50 

This book “provides both the historical 
data and a theoretical approach for an under- 
standing of the character, course, and conse- 
quences of the severest economic dislocation 
that American society has experienced in the 
twentieth century. The focus of the volume is 
world-wide, rather than narrowly national, and 

Dr Mitchell emphasizes the causal bonds which 

link World War I and its results with the catas- 

trophic depression of the thirties.” Foreword 


MULDER, ARNOLD, 1885- 

Americans from Holland. Lippincott 
1947 320p illus (Peoples of America 
ser) $5 

“A brief, scholarly, but popularly written 
history of the Hollander in this country, which 
ee his the — —_- 
lems his temperament imposed u i re, 
and ‘thr conuiiellae I Wok Gate tie bar cal 
ture. This is the first in a series of books to be 
edited by Louis Adamic on the various nation- 
alities who make up the U.S.” Bkl. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


HOLBROOK, STEWART HALL, 1893- 

Story of American railroads. Crown 1947 
468p illus maps $4.50 

_ “The birth and development of our na- 

tional railroad system, the men who built it in 

spite of weather, politicians, desert, and rivals: 
the ingenuity and inventiveness used to improve 
constantly ices and techniques in railroad- 
ing.” Retail bookseller 

Kein, Gay T. 

Starting right with poultry; ed. by Ed- 
ward Robinson. Macmillan 1947 177p 
illus (“Have-more” plan reference Li- 
brary) $2.75 

“The author $tarts with discussion of 

i supplies needed, 

costs, procedure, equipment, upkeep Then he 
goes on to the selection of , brooding 
chicks, shelters and ranges; feeding. Additional! 
chapters consider reasonable expectancy in yield 
of eggs, meat, how to cull a flock, pick layers: 
health and disease; miscellaneous problems con- 
fronting the poultry raiser; records, etc.” Kirkus 

METCALFE, JUNE M. 
Aluminum from mine to sky. McGraw 
1947 128p illus $2.50 

“The history of this extraordinary, man- 
made, multiple-purpose, metal . . . (The author) 
traces its evolution through history, mining and 
fabrication to its present form in thousands of 
articles in common use. She has woven into her 
narrative anecdote, legend, superstition, mining 
lore, color and dramatic interest." Huntting 

MITCHELL, JOHN WILLIAM, 1905- 

Growth regulators for garden, field, and 
orchard, by J. W. Mitchell & P. C. 
Marth. Univ. of Chicago press 1947 
129p illus $2.50 

ee. — report on new and — ways of using 
plant hormones or growth-regulating chemicals 
for weed control, vegetable propagation and 
rR pobnaciansf bee growth in stored 
plant material, ripening fruit, improving fruit- 
set and the production of seedless fruit and other 
purposes.” Publishers’ weekly 
PINKERTON, KATHRENE 
(GEDNEY). 1887- 

‘Bright with silver. Sloane 1947 347p 

illus $3.75 
“The story of the Fromm brothers who, in 

: Wisconsin wilderness, o- a vast peerpsice 

com a boyhood dream of trapping silver fox. 

Through : incredible hardships, ingenuity, and 

determination they built the world’s largest sil- 

ver fox ranch and contributed new knowledge 


SUTHERLAND 


of di genetics, and agriculture to the 
world.” Huntting 
ESSAYS 


Savers, DorotHy LEIGH, 1893- 
Unpopular opinions; twenty-one essays. 
Harcourt 1947 236p $3 
A collection of “essays and addresses of 
the past 10 years that are distinctively individual 
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SAYERS, DorotHy L.—Continued 
commentaries on such topics as Christian mor- 
ality, religion, women, responsibility of the 
press, and use of the English language; one sec- 
tion is a group of studiés on Conan Doyle's 
Sherlock Holmes stories.”” Bkl. 


HEALTH 


DEMING, DoroTHy, 1893- 
Practical nurse. Commonwealth fund 
"1947 370p $3 
What are the duties of the practical nurse 
and what types of service can she render? How 
should the practical nurse be trained? What 
legislation is necessary to protect the quality of 
practical nursing service? The author discusses 
these and many other questions and describes 
how the practical nurse has functioned in the 
past and the many ways in which she is now 
serving 
MILLER, JEROME JACOB 
You teeth: and how to keep them; with 
an introduction by C. R. Wells. Lan- 
tern 1947 232p illus $3 
“The — of teeth, the beginnings of 
dentistry, the development of modern dentistry, 
met for the care, treatment and re- 
pair of teeth. Illustrated with line drawings and 
charts.” Huntting 


HOBBIES 


DESCHIN, JACOB 

Fun with your camera; practical chats on 
amateur camera activity. McGraw 1947 
264p $3 

Designed to tell photography enthusiasts 
exactly how to get their cameras to work for 
them—to produce the kind of pictures they have 
always wanted. Will be of practical help to both 
the novice and the more advanced amateur be- 

‘cause it contains hundreds of profitable sugges- 

tions and instruction’ on how to get better re- 

sults with pictures 
KEHR, ERNEST A. 

Romance of stamp collecting; notes from 
the world of stamps, stamp collecting 
and stamp collectors. Crowell 1947 
342p illus $3.50 

“This book which tells of a bit over 100 
years of history (rooted in the past of communi- 
cation systems), of romance, legend, anecdote, 
drama, personality, chicanery; in stories of col- 
lectors, of unusual stamps, of dealers and agen- 
cies, There's lots of sound routine information 

—not for the beginner, but for . . . tthose; in- 

terested in specializing. Guide to market value 

and specialty field; glossary; etc.” Kirkus 
LEMMON, ROBERT STELL, 1885- 

How to attract the birds: planting, feed- 
ing, housing; with line drawings by 
R. T. Peterson, Tabea Hofmann and 
H. B, Aul. American garden guild 
and Doubleday 1947 126p illus $1.50 

“The substance of the text is this, that 
through planting the right trees and shrubs. .. 


by supplying the right shelters—by supple- 
menting with the right food, birds can be at- 
tracted to any home with a bit of land, a bit 
a shade. Diagrams and drawings, show de- 
tails of the sort of bird houses, feeding sta- 
tions, and so on to make.” Kirkus 


MATHIESON, ELIZABETH LAIRD 
. Complete book of knitting. World pub. 
: 1947 287p illus $2.95 
New wardrobe ideas for both sexes dnd 
for all ages, including babies’ and children’s 
clothes, bed jackets, caps, gloves and mittens, 
sweaters, ski outfits, socks, and even dresses and 
suits. A household section features edgings, 
doilies, decorative afghans, and snowy bed- 
spreads. Further information includes yarn se- 
lection, measurements, and directions for block- 
ing and laundering knitted articles 
Pettir, TED 
Book of nature hobbies; illus. by Don 
Ross. Didier pubs. 1947 280p illus 
$3.50 
‘Here are hobbies—in every field of na- 
ture, for every member of the family. Bird 
watching, photography, wild flower gardening, 
mounting fish, nature collection, nature crafts, 
wild animal pets—these are only some of the 
hobbies described. More than 200 suggestions 
for nature activities are given.” Huntting 


SPEARS, RUTH WYETH, 1895- 

Painting patterns for home decorators. 
Barrows 1947 128p illus $3.50 

Here are actual-sized tracing patterns for 
dozens of designs. Here are directions for alter- 
ing old furniture and making new, for preparing 
surfaces, for mixing 60 shades and tones of 
color from 5 tubes of paint, for achieving soft 
antique finishes or modern moisture-and heat- 
resistant surfaces. With these easy-to-follow 
techniques you can make brush-stroke flowers 
and borders, or stencil quaint geometric designs, 
you can do lettering and work on any material— 

tin, glass, metal, wood, or fabric 


HOME REPAIR 


CROUSE, WILLIAM Harry, 1907- 

Home guide to repair, upkeep, and re- 
modeling. McGraw 1947 358p illus 
$3.75 

Here is. “information .needed to repair 

one’s own hotse and care of the grounds. Re- 
modeling projects are outlined, how to make a 
basement game room or workshop, how to erect 
a garage. Trades involved in building are cov- 
ered in detail—carpentry, painting, plastering, 
electrical work, plumbing, concrete work and 
wall papering. Drilling, operating and main- 
taining wells, care of pumping equipment and 
tanks are discussed.”” Library journal 


MUSIC 


BALL, JOHN 
Records for pleasure. Rutgers univ. press 
1947 214p $2.50 


“Offers enthusiasts a key to the fuller en- 
joyment of . . . recorded music—with a list of 
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BALL, JOHN—Continued KANE, HARNETT THOMAS, 1910- 





tng sr records—carefully "9p rtd 
ing from Beethoven to Bing Crosby. author 
recommends dealers ad books, and includes a 
dictionary of record-talk.”” Huntting 


Cross, MILTON JOHN, “ogg 


Milton Cross’ stories of the 
great operas; line snd wings by Dolores 
Ramos. Doubleday 1947 627p illus 
$3.75 


“Complete stories of some 70 of the oper- 
atic masterpieces of all ti every movement, 
every aria described in rich il, with further 
chapters on music appreciation and operatic his- 
tory, a reading guide, and a full index.” Retail! 
bookseller 


Grout, DONALD JAY 
Short history of a. 

press 1947 2v illus $6 

“History of opera, from liturgical drama 

to the present . . . from the period of the Renais- 
sance and Baroque opera, through the 18th cen- 
tury, the romantic opera period, the French 
romanticism, Italian opera, national opera in 
Russia and elsewhere, and opera een wars. 
(The author) touches upon comic opera and the 
popular composers such as Victor Herbert, 
Gershwin, etc.” Kirkus 


Columbia univ. 


NETTL, PAUL, 1889- 


Story of dance music. ical lib. 
1947 370p illus music $4.75 
Illustrating the interdependence of art 
forms, this book traces the history of dance 
music from the bey wtigio early man used oa 
to accompany religious gymnastics to the 
present day ¢ BP mw Bae of sound and motion 


PAINTING 


FLEXNER, JAMES THOMAS, 1908- 

First flowers of our wilderness. Hough- 
ton 1947 xxi, 367p illus (American 
painting ) $10 ; 

“Life-in-America "org 

“This book, complete in saeie is the first 
of « eeries a to show the rela- 
one — life in he a ne long 
tradition of American painting. . . ginning 
with the earliest canvases known to have been 
created in British America, this book will ex- 
amine the painting of the Colonial period.” 

Foreword 


TRAVEL 


HERSEY, JEAN, 1902- 

Halfway to heaven; a Guatemala holiday. 
Prentice-Hall 1947 259p illus map 
$3. 75 

“A record of the author's travels in Cen- 
tral America and the contrast between the old 

and the new in the life of the natives in a 

country where modern civilization and Indian 

folklore exist side by side.” Publishers’ weekly 


Natchez on the Mississippi. Morrow 


1947 373p illus map $4 

“Here—in introductory chapters—the . 
drama of Natchez history is sketched, a history 
in which the slackening off of river traffic 
brought hard —, instead of the Civil War. . 
Here are stories of planters and: pirates, fili 
busters and rebels... And almost all of the 
multi-colored picture is built around the great 
houses.” Kirkus 


LOOK (PERIODICAL ) 


The Midwest, by the editors of Look, in 
collaboration with Louis Bromfield; a 
handbook in pictures, maps and text 
for the vacationist, the traveler and the 
stay-at-home. . . Houghton 1947 $5 
392p illus maps (Look at America) 

“Devoted to one of the richest areas in the 
world, noted for its iron ore, dairy products, 
corn and hogs, automobiles.” "Retail bookseller 

Covers Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 


MCcNALLY, E. EvVALYN GRUMBINE, 1900. 


This is Mexico, by E. E. G. McNally and 
Andrew McNally . . . maps by Valde- 
*mar Paulsen. Dodd 1947 216p illus 
maps $4 

a Siegel and history are included in this 
up-to-the-minute panorama of a people whose 
modern culture is rooted deep in the past. From 
the more than 1700 photographs taken recently 
in all sections of the , the authors have 
selected more than 100 to illustrate their story 
of the many Mexicos that make up the Repub- 
lic.” Huntting 


MITCHELL, EDWIN VALENTINE, 1890- 


It's an old custom. Van 
guard 1947 26ip illus $3 

“A companion volume to the author’s ‘It's 

an Old New England Custom’... Its chapters 

are prion to cave dwelling, speech peculiari 


ties, Utopian communities, Conestoga wagons, 
barns, ri local wars, music, taverns, cooking, 
witchcraft, courtship marriage, beards, dress 


and folk art. For the most part, well known 
facts are drawn together from familiar sources 
which are generously quoted. Pennsylvania 
German customs are emphasized.” Library 
journal 


WOMAN'S JOB 


ARTHUR, JULIETTA K. 


Jobs for women over thirty-five. Pren- 
tice-Hall 1947 253p $3 

“Down-to-earth advice and encouragement 
for the older a without eel training 
pos experience who must earn a living and, per- 

ps, support dependents. with up-to- 
an facts from reliable sources and enlivened 
with thumb-nail sketches of real women who 
have succeeded in a wide variety of occupations 
Pet according to type of work.”” Library 
journa 
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GLass, Mary Lou 
Recipes for two. Wiley 1947 387p illus 
$3 

“The material in this book is planned to 
help inexperienced or little-experienced brides 
select, prepare, and serve food successfully to a 
family of two. It is also for experienced cooks 
who find it convenient to have the ingredients 
in recipes given in quantities for two people.” 
Preface 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


BENDICK, JEANNE 
How much and how many; the story of 
weights and measures. McGraw 1947 

188p illus $2 
The true story of how weights and meas- 
urements have affected trade, science, and every- 
day living through the centuries. Full of infor- 
mation with tables of measurement and several 

hundred pictures and diagrams by the author 


Betz, Betty, 1921- 
Betty Betz party book; written and illus. 
by Betty Betz. Grosset 1947 138p 
illus $2.50 


Here arte dozens of bright ideas to help 
teen-agers put parties into the successful class. 
‘Contains a whole section of words and music 
to popular party songs, and an assortment of 
suggestions for party food and drink 


DuNNE, BERT VINCENT 
Play ball! Introduction by Joe Cronin. 
Doubleday 1947 274p illus $2.50 


“General book of baseball instruction for 
boys from grammar school to college age, in- 
troducing an entirely new approach to Petting 
and the secrets of the magic tee... Ted Wil- 
liams has a chapter on batting and Dave Ferris 
has one on pitching.” Retail bookseller 


EPSTEIN, BERYL (WILLIAMS) 1910- 
People are our business, by Beryl Wil- 
liams. Lippincott 1947 180p $2.50 


“The book is written for young people 
who are looking for a career which deals with 
people. The author presents ten men and women 
who have been successful in varied fields: an 
employment placement consultant, a young peo- 
ple’s librarian, a settlement house director, at. 
industrial relations director and others.’ Hunt- 
ting 


FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH, 1882- 
White terror; adventures with the Ice 
ol. Lippincott 1947 182p illus 
2.75 

In this book of historic tragedies from 
icebergs, and adventure with the Ice patrol, the 
author tells a hundred true stories of the Inter- 
national ice patrol and its reconnaisance service. 
Mr Floherty draws his chapters from a store of 


eee 


MALKus, ALIDA Sims, 1895- 

Constancia Lona; illus. by the author; 
jacket by William Forrest. Doubleday 
1947 311p illus $2.50 

“This is the story of South American 
youth—of Ecuadorians attending their Univer- 
sity, and much like their northern cousins in 
their ambitions, romances and struggles. Such 

a one is Constancia. Her eagerness for an edu- 

cation, her conflict between romance and career, 

and her deep desire to serve her country icon- 
stitute the tale).” Huntting 


OWEN, FRANK, 1893- ed. 

Teen-age outdoor stories. Lantern press 
1947 242p illus (Teen-age lib) $2.50 
“These short stories from popular maga- 
zines range in locale from the North Woods to 
the South Seas. There are stories about dogs, 
horses, fishing and hunting. Authors are Carter, 

Chute, Havighurst, etc.” Library journal 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BENET, WILLIAM ROSE, 1886- 

Timothy’s angels; verse by W. R. Benét; 
pictures by Alajalov. Crowell 1947 
(24,p illus $2 

Timothy has his own theory about thunder 
and lightning. He thinks that thunder is caused 
by some little angels playing ball in the clouds 
and that lightning is the light from their flash- 
lights when they search for a lost ball 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE, 1893- 
Up hill and down; stories by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth; illus. by J. H. Davis. 
Knopf 1947 188p illus $2.50 
“Adventures that might happen to boys 
and girls anywhere. A collection of tales for 
children 8-12 that treat of the familiar details 
of everyday living.” Publishers’ weekly 
Contents: Martin’s discovery; Old Tom; 
The bone; Nothing to do; Off with the gypsies; 
Beach and Denny; Give my love to Boston; The 
expedition; The thinker-upper ; Homesick horse 


DALGLIESH, ALICE, 1893- ed. 
Enchanted book; stories selected by Alice 
Dalgliesh; illus. by Concetta Cacciola. 
Scribner 1947 246p illus $3 
“Many sources old and new have been 
tapped for this collection of (21, fairy tales 


linked together by a common theme of people 
and animals held captive by some spell.” Kirkus 


Hutrer, DONALD, 1932- 

Abraham, the itinerant mouse; story by 
Don Hutter; pi by Kurt Wiese. 
Dodd 1947 70p illus $2.50 

“Abraham's ees leads” him into 
many strange places where he courageously de- 
fends the right and fights evil as ified by 
the kitchen cat and a gang of r . The av- 
nara a ‘teen-age schoolboy.” Publishers’ 
weekly 








McNEER, May YONGE 
Story of Florida; lithographs by C. H. 
DeWitt; text by May McNeer. Har- 
per 1947 unp illus $1.50 
Traces Florida's colonial history from the 
early struggles between the native Seminoles and 
the Spanish settlers, through the coming of the 
French and the British. Tells of the pirates who 
used its rivers and inlets as hide-outs, of the 
fishing trade off its coasts and explores the by- 
ways where descendants of these early settlers 
still linger 
STILWELL, ALISON, 1921- 
Chin Ling; the Chinese cricket. Mac- 
millan 1947 unp illus $2.25 
In China crickets are favorite pets, and 
cricket wrestling contests popular sports. In 
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this picture book Little Niedicsran's cricket is 
introduced and the story tells how he became a 


champion 


VANCE, MARGUERITE 


Martha, daughter of Virginia; the story 


of Martha Washington; illus. by Ned- 
da Walker. Dutton 1947 190p illus 
$2.50 
“History, romance and biography ar« 
painstakingly combined in this story of Martha 
Dandridge, the belle of Colonial Virginia who 
became the first First Lady of the United States.’ 
Huntting 
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FICTION 
WituiaMs, House Divided .............. 167 
DAVENPORT. East Side, West Side ........ 140 
CosTAIN. The Moneyman ............... 81 
Hopson. Gentleman's Agreement ......... 78 
Keyes, Came a Cavalier ................. 75 
SHELLABARGER. Prince of Foxes .......... 62 
FEUCHTWANGER. Proud Destiny ......... 60 
YeErBy. The Foxes of Harrow.....:....... 56 
Mortiey. Knock on Any Door ........... 53 
po ae a fs eo ie a 41 
DUNCAN. Gus the Great ................ 38 
HILTON. Nothing so Strange ............. 31 
JANNEY. The Miracle of the Bells ......... 29 
TURNBULL. The Bishop's Mantle ......... 24 
SEELEY. Woman of Property ............. 21 
Brace. The Garretson ER Sa aan 17 
SWANSON. Unconquered ................ 17 
STONE. Adversary in the House ........... 12 
Lewis. Kingsblood Royal ................ 11 
Scott. The Story of Mrs. Murphy ........ 11 
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NONFICTION 
Gunrngm. Todo USA. 6 iis... . 1.5... 178 
Toynsge. A Study of History ............ 123 
LIEBMAN. Peace of Mind ............... 116 
LECOMTE DU Noiy. Human Destiny ...... 104 
BYRNES, Speaking Frankly ............... 97 
West. Meaning of Treason .............. 42 
Rocers. I Remember Distinctly ........... 37 
KANE. Natchez on the Mississippi ....... . 31 
Amory. The Proper Bostonians ........... 29 
PYLE. Mome Couetey. ... ccc dec.s:..... 25 
MAULDIN. Back Home .................. 23 
BUTTERFIELD. American Past ............ 22 
SHmRER. End of a Berlin Diary ........... 21 
PATTON. War as I knew it .............. 16 
De Voro. Across the Wide Missouri ...... 14 
Giwe. The Journals of Andre Gide ........ 13 
PAUL. Linden on the Saugus Branch ....... 12 
ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS. Mona Lisa's Mustache 12 
WINANT. Letter from Grosvenor Square ... 12 
MARSHALL. Together ...........6...+.-.. 11 


CHILDREN’S Books popular in libraries during the month of December: Son of the Black Stallion, 


by Walter 
McElligot's Poo: 


; Friday’s Child, by Georgette Heyer; Betsy was a Junior, by Maud Hart Lovelace; 
by Theodor Seuss Geisel; Littlest Angel, by Charles Tazewell. 














